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Art.1. Affronomical Obfervations made at the Rayal Obferva- 
tory at Gremesick. from the Year 1750 tothe Year 1762. By 
the Rev. James Bradley, p.p. Aftronomer Royal, Savilian 
Profeflor of Aftronomy at Oxford, F.R.s. and M.A.8, and 
B.L. at Paris, Berlin, Peterfburgh, and Bologna, Folio. 
About 660 pages. Price 5]. 5s. Oxford. At the Clarendon 
Prefs. 1798. 


Tus work is one of the public benefits for which the 
Univerfity of Oxford is fo highly honored by every lover of 
{cience. From a private individual fuch a publication cannot be 
expected, as the time, labour, and expenfe in producing it muft 
very far outbalance any advantage that could poffibly be derived 
from a fale where the number of purchafers is fo limited. “T’hefe 
obfervations ought to have a place in every obfervatory, and in 
every extenfive library. ‘They were made by a man of the firtt 
talents in this department of fcience, and they are now given to 
the world by his fuccefflor in the aftronomical chair at Oxford, 
whole indefatigable pains to render them worthy of the public 
eye deferve the higheft commendation. In the preface is given 
the hiftory of the work, which, from its having been fo long 
an object of public curiofity, and fometimes of “public animad- 
verfion, we fhall prefent in detail to our readers. 

Dr. Bradley died in the year 1762, and his executors were 
preparing to publifh his poithumous works when thefe obferva- 
tions were claimed by the Royal Society as its property, and 
when this claim was given up, the crown put in its pretenfions, 
founded on the falary of 1001. a year which the Dr. received for 
making them at Greenwich. ‘he claim was vexatious, and fur- 
nifhed matter for a law fuit, which commenced in 1767, and was not 
abandoned by the crown till the year 1776, when the executor’s 
right to thefe obfervations was allowed. “Ihe executor was the 
Rev. Sam. Peach, who had married Dr. Bradley’s only daughter, 
and he prefented them to Lord North, then Chancellor of the 
Univertity of Oxford, with a view to their publication at the 
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Clarendon prefs. His Lordfhip made the donation of them to the 
Univerfity, and they were put into the hands of the prefent editor, 
whofe ill health prevented him from completing the work with 
fufficient hafte to gratify the anxious curiofity of the public; and 
the truftees, with great propriety, chofe rather to fubmit to a 
temporary delay, than to deprive the editor of the honour at- 
tering this publication, or to place it in hands lefs qualified for 
fo important an undertaking. 

An account of the inftruments ufed by Dr. Bradley fucceeds 
to this hiftory, and of the means employed to fettle the latitude 
of the obfervatory, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the aftro- 
nomical refractions. “rhe fecular variation of the ecliptic, ac- 
cording to our editor, agrees very nearly with that found by 
Bradley, and amounts to about 58.3. The preceffion on 
which Bradley’s obiervations are calculated amouuts to 50.35, 
which the editor, on juft reafons affigned by him, thinks un- 
queftionably too large, and proper corrections have been given 
of this, 23 well as of an ‘error in the aflumed parallax of the 
fun. He has alio given the proper motions, in right afcenfion, 
of fome ftars, and to this fubject, without doubt, future ob- 
fervers will pay peculiar attention. Other particulars are men- 
tioned, which prove that the editor was worthy of his office, 
and we lament that his health has fuffered fo much from thefe 
labors. We doubt not that he {peaks truly when he fays in 
his conclufion, that “ during the time which he has been em- 
ployed, he has never been idle unlefs from neceffity.” We can 
excufe the impropriety of diction in the remaining claufe, when 
he fays, ‘* that I have faithfully difcharged my duty to the 
public, I can proudly appeal to the very flattering and honour- 
able teftimony of the Univerfity of Oxford.” ‘That he has 
faithfully difcharged his duty, we can aver with great confidence, 
but this can be no juit ground for pride,—that is for folly. This 
parliamentary mode of {peaking is gaining ground among us, 
and ought to“be reprobated; pride, in no ihape whatever, is 
juftifiable, and the pride of an editor, the pride of a fpeaker in 
the Houfe, the pride of an author, the pride of a nation, are 
only fo many different f{pecies of folly. ‘This work will be a 
lafting memorial Of the induftry and talents of the conduétor, 
and of the editor of thefe obfervations, and of the munificence 
of the Univerfity of Oxford, 


Art. 11. Travels in the interior Diftris of Africa: performed 
under the Patronage of the African Affoctation, in the Years 1795, 
1796, and 1797. By Mungo Park, Surgeon. With an Ap- 
pendix containing geographical liluftrations of Africa. By Major 
Rennell. gto. About 470 pages. Price 11. 11s. 6d. Nicol.’ 
1799- 

‘THe fubftance of thefe travels has been already communicated 

m the report of the African Affociation, noticed in our laft 

Review, 
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Review, and the author’s journal has been fo well culled by the 
Editor of that Abftraét, that very litile additional matter is to be 
found in the preftnt publication. The traveller’s fufferings 
and troubles are enlarged upon, and a fuller account is given of 
the latter part of his journey with the caravan. We truit, how- 
ever, that, although the curiofity of that part of the public, 
amongft which the introductory abftra&t was circulated, muft 
not expeét much additional gratification from the contents of 
this volume, the richer part of the community will yet not 
hefitate by the purchafe of it to contribute their mite to reward, 
in fome degree, the labors of this indefatigable traveller. 

To the outlines given of his route in our la{t number, we have 
nothing to add: we fhall felect only fome extracts, defcriptive 
of the manners, cuftoms, laws, and government of the negroes. 
Of the Moors it is needlefs to fay any thing, as their charaéter 
is in general well known, and, in the diftricts inhabited by them 
through which our traveller pafled, the ferocity of their difpofi- 
tion feems to have born a more than ufual proportion to their 
ignorance and fuperftition. Of the negroes, from the account 
here given of their amiable manners, we wifh to learn more. 
We were particularly anxious to gain fome information relative 
to their language; and from our traveller’s knowledge of it; 
and the circuniftance of his long ftay in the interior of Africa, 
we expected a very interefting detail, which might enable us to 
form fome idea of the connexion between the languages of the 
fons of Ham, and thofe of the defcenderts of the other two 
great anceftors of the human fpecies. In this we have ex- 
perienced a mortifying difappointment. Some few words are 
given, among which we find feveral of Arabic original, but the 
itructure of the language does not feem to have been among the 
fubjects of our author's inquiry. The names of the numerals 
in feveral nations prove evidently that the Negroes have not 
derived the whole benefit which they might have done from 
their Mahometan connexions. They feem to retain the moft 
antient mode of counting praCtifed in the world. Of fix dif- 
ferent nations, two only follow the decimal arithmetic ; the others 
count by fives, having a feparate name for each feries of five 
numbers, and combining the name of five with the names of the 
lower units. Thus fix is five and one, feven is called five and 
two, and fo on. It would be curious to obferve the various 
modes of numeration in Africa, and we with that our traveller 
had, in this part, afforded us a few more materials for invefti- 
gation. As a fecond edition of this work will probably foon 
be called for, we may exprefs our hopes that the author will 
extend his vocabulary of numbers. 

Various cuftoms noticed in Scripture ftill retain their antient 

revalence in Africa. Circumcilion is practifed on both fexes, 
To take off the fandals is a mark of refpect, and our author went 
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into the prefence of a king unfhod; the marriage rites are not 
confidered as complete till the examination pre eferibed by the 
Jewith law has taken place; {trangers wait in the itreets for the 
invitations of hofpitality; and the uncultivated negroes pay a 
ftriét adherence to that humane law of the Pentateuch, which 
has yet no place in the barbarous code of Europe. Flogging 
is one of their punifhments, but the number of lafhes cannot 
exceed forty; and the fcelings of humanity which characterife 
the negro wou'd be fhocked ‘by the mercilefs barbarity which 
makes” part of the amufement of fome European princes and 


their dependents. 

if it be vain to expect that Europeans fhould learn humanity 
from the Negroes, even when tt itri€tly correfponds with the 
laws of their own Sc ripture, the ladies of England will be ftill 
lefs difpofed to exchange a procefs in Doétors Commons for the 
African device for preferving domeftic tranquillity. Mumbo- 
Jumbo is the Lord Chief Jultice, whofe decifions are held in 
great reverence by the negro hufbands. 

Pp. 39.—* This,’ fays our author, ‘ is a ftrange bugbear, common te 
all the Mandingo towns, and much employed by the Pagan natives 
in keeping their women in fubjection; for, as the Kafirs are not re- 
ftricted in the number of their wives, every one marries as many as he 
can conveniently maintain; and, as it frequently happens that the 
ladies difagree among themfelves, family quarrels fometimes rife to 
fuch a height, that the authority of the hufband can no longer pre- 
ferve peace in his houfehold. In fuch cafes the interpofition of 
Mumbo-Jumbo is called in, and is always decifive. 

‘ This ftrange minifter of juftice, (who is fuppofed to be either the 
hufband himfelf, or fome perfon inftruéted by him,) difguifed in the 
drefs that has been mentioned*, and armed with the rod of public 
authority, announces his coming (whenever his fervices are required) 
by loud and difmal fcreams in the woods near the town. He begins 
the pantomime at the approach of night; and, as foon as it is dark, 
he enters the town and proceeds to the Bentang, at which all the 
inhabitants immediately affemble. 

‘It may eatily be iuppofed that this exhibition is not much relifhed 
by the women; for, as the perfon in difguife is entirely unknown to 
them. every married female fufped\s that the vifit may poflibly be in- 
tended for herfelf; but they dare not refufe to appear when fum- 
moned; and the ceremony commences with fongs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time Mumbo fixes on the 
offender. ‘his untortunate victim, being thereupon immediately 
feized, is ftripped naked, tied to a poft, and feverely fcourged with 
Mumbo’s rod, amicit the fhouts and derifion of the whole afiembly 5 
and it is remarkable that the reit of the women are the loudett in their 
exclamations on this occafion againft their unhappy fifter. Day- 
light puts an end to this indecent and unmanly revel.’ 





* A fort of mafquerade habit, made of the bark of trees. 
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Mumbo-Jumbo cannot always fecure the honor of the fe- 
male, and fuperftition, even in that country, is at times enlifted 
in the caufe of gallantry. ‘The negroes are univerfally fond of 
charms, called in their language faphis, which are to fecure: 
them from the evils of life; thefe are made by'the priefts; and 
the following inftance fhews in what manner the credulity of the 
people is abufed: 

P. 77.—* A young man, a Kafr, of confiderable affluence, who 
had recently married a young aud handfome wife, applied to a very 
devout Bufhreen, or Mafiuiman prieft, of his acquaintance, to procure 
him faphies for his proteétion during the approaching war. The 
Bufhreen complied with’the requeit; and in order, as he pretended, 
to render the faphies more efficacious, enjoined the young man to 
avoid any nuptial intercourfe with his bride for the {pace of fix weeks. 
Severe as the injunction was, the Kafr firictly obeyed; and, without 
telling his wife the real caufe, abfented himfelf from her company. 
In the mean time it began to be whitpered in Teefee, that the 
Buthreen, who always performed his evening devotions at the door 
of the Kafir’s hut, was more intimate with the young wife than he 
ought to be. At firft the good hufband was unwilling to fufpec the 
honor of his fanétified friend, and one whole month elapfed before 
any jealoufy rofe in his mind: but, on hearing the charge repeated, 
he at la% interrogated his wife on the fubject, who frankly confeffed 
that the Bufhreen had fedaced her. Hereupon the Kafir put her into 
confinement, and called a palaver upon the Bufhreen’s condu&t. The 
fa&t was clearly proved againft him; and he was fentenced to be fold 
into flavery, or to find two flaves for his redemption, according to 
the pleafure of the complainant. The injured hufband, however, 
was unwilling to proceed againit his friend to fuch extremity, and 
defired rather to have him publicly flogged before Tiggity Sego’s 

ate. This was agreed to, and the fentence was immediately exe- 
cuted. The culprit was tied by the hands toa trong ftake; anda 
long black rod being brought forth, the executioner, after flourishing 
it round his head for fome time, applied it with fuch force and dex- 
terity to the Bufhreen’s back, as to make him roar until the woods 
refounded with his fcreams. The furrounding multitude, by their 
hooting and laughing, manifefted how much they enjoyed the punith- 
ment of this old gallant; and it is worthy of remark, that the number 
of ftripes was precifely the fame as are enjoined by the Mofaic law, 
forty, fave one.’ 

‘The Negroes are not inferior to the Europeans in inventing 
motives for war: religion and focial order are a fufficient 
ground for cutting the throats of their fellow creatures. 

P. 79.—* On the 5th of January, an embafly of ten people, be- 
longing to Almami Abduikader, king of Foota Torra, a country to the 
Weit of Bondou, arrived at Teefee; and defiring Tiggity Sego to 
call an aflembiy of the inhabitants, announced publicly their king’s 
determination to this effe&t:—‘‘ That, unlefs all the people of 
Kaffon would embrace the Mahometan religion, and evince their 
converfion by faying eleven public prayers, he (the king of Foota 
Torra) could not poflibly ftand neuier in the prefent conteft, but 
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would certainly join his arms to thofe of Kajaaga.” <A meflage of 
this nature, from fo powerful a prince could not fail to create great 
alarm; and the inhabitants of Tecfee, after a long confultation, 
agreed to conform to his good pleafure, humiliating as it was to 
them. Accordingly, one and all publicly offered up eleven prayers, 
which were confidered a fufficient eft imony of their haying re- 
nounced Paganifm, and en ibraced i! doftrines of the prophet.’ 

But the advocates of religion do not always make fuch eafy 
conguefts, and we mult add an } ins nce of their ill fucce fs, not 
only as a proof that infidels may poffefs true greatnefs of mind, 
but as it tends to throw light \ipon fome cuftoms of anti tiquity. 

P. 341.—* A party of the townfpeople had lately returned fi om a 
trading expedition of this kind, a: id brought i information concerning 
a war between Almami Abdulkader, king of Foota Torra, and 
Damel, king of the Jalofis. ‘The events of this war foon became a 
favorite fubje& with the fingin g men, and the common topic of con- 
verfation in all the kingdoms ieidatid upon the Senegal and Gam- 
bia; and as the account is fomewhat fingular, I thall ese abridge it 
for the reader’s information. The king of F oota Torra, inflamed with 
a zeal for propagating his religion, had fent an embafly to Damel, fimi- 
lar to that which he had f. nt to Kaffon, as related in p. 79. The 
ambafiador, on the prefent occafion, was accompanied by two of the 
principal Bufhreens, who carried each a large knife, fixed on the top 
of along Ee, As foon as he had procured admiffion into the pre- 
fence of Damel, and announced the pleafure of his fovereign, he 
ordered the “op a to prefent the emblems of his mifion. T h 1e two 
knives were accordingly laid before Damel, and the ambaflador ex- 
plained himfelf as follows:—** With this knife,” faid he, « Abdul- 
kader will condefcend to fhave the head of Damel, if Damel will 
embrace the Mahometan faiths and with this other knife, Abdul- 
kader will cut the throat of Damel, if Damel refufes to embrace it:—~ 
take your choice.” Damel coolly told the ambaffador that he had no 
Choice to make: he neither cholfe to have his head fhaved, nor his 
throat cut; and. with this anfwer the amb vaffador was civilly difmiffed, 
Abdulkader took his meafures accor ling) y,and with a powerful army 
invaded Damel’s country. ‘The inhabitants of the towns and v mr 
filled up their wells, deftroyed their provifions, carried’ of thei 
effe&s, and abandoned ticir dwellings as he approached. By this 
means he was led on from place to place, until he had advanced three 
days journey into, the couniry of the Jalofis. He had, indeed, met 
with no oppofition ; but his army had fuffered fo much from the fear- 
city of water, that feveral of his men had died by the way. This 
induced him to direct his march towards a watering- place in the 
woods, where his men havi ing quenched their thirf, and bei ing over- 
come with fatigue, lay down carelefs ly to fleep among the buthes, 

‘ In this fituation they were attacked by Damel before day-break, 
and completely routed. Many of them were trampled to death as 
they lay afleep, by the Jalof horfes; others were killed in attempt- 
ing to make their efcape; and a ftill greater number were taken 
prioners. Among the latter was Abdutkader himfelf. ‘This am- 
bitious, or rather frantic prince, who but a month before had fent the 
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threatening meflage to Damel, was now himfelf Jed into his prefence 
as a miferable captive. ‘The behaviour’of Damel on this occafion is 
never mentioned by the finging men but in terms of the higheft ap- 
probation; and it was indeed fo extraordinary in an African prince, 
that the reader may find it difficult to give credit to the recital. 
When his royal prifoner was brought before him in irons, and thrown 
upon the ground, the magnanimous Damel, inftead of fetting his foot 
upon his neck, and ftabbing him with his - gees according to cuftom 
in fuch cafes, addrefied him as follows:—‘« Abdulkader, anfwer me 
this queftion. Ifthe chance of war had placed me in your fituation, 
and you in mine, how would you have treated me?” 

«« IT would have thruft my {pear into your heart,” returned Abdul- 
kader, with great firmnefs; ‘and | know that a fimilar fate awaits 
me.”’—** Not fo,” faid Damel, “« my {pear is indeed red with the 
blood of your fubjeés killed in battle, and I could now give it a 
deeper ftain by dipping it in your own; oe this would not build up 
my towns, nor bring to life the thoufands who fell in the woods. I 
will not therefore kill you in cold blood, but I will retain you as my 
flave, until I perceive that your prefence, in your own kingdom, will 
be no longer dangerous to your neighbours; and then I will confider 
of the proper way of difpofing of you.” Abdulkader was accord- 
ingly retained, and w orlzed as a flave for three months; ; at the end 
of which period, Damel hiftened to the folicitations of the inhabitants 
of Foota Torra, and reftored to them their king. Strange as this 
ftory may appear, I have no doubt of the truth of it: it was told me 
at Kalacotta by the negroes; it was afterwards related to me by the 
Europeans on the G: uimbia s by fome of the French at Goree; and 
confirmed by nine flaves, who were taken prifoners along with Abdal- 
kader, by the watering place in the woods, and carried in the fame 
fhip with me to the Weft Indies.’ 

If the caufes of war be nearly the fame, whether the come 
plexion of the warriors be black or white,.their manifeftos are 
rather different. “The negro declares war again{ft his enemy 
before he commences hoftilities, and the meflage is accompanied 
in general witha prefent. Some trifling caufe or other was a 
pretext for the king of Bambarra to make war againft his 
neighbour. 

P. 105.—* With this view he fent a meflenger, and a party of 
horfemen to Daily, king of Kaarta, to inform him that the king of 
Bambarra, with nine thoufand men, would vifitt Kemmoo in the 
courfe of the dry feafon; and to defire that he (Daify) would dire& 
his flaves to {weep the houfes, and have every thing ready for their 
accommodation, ‘he meflenger concluded this infulting notifica- 
tion by prefenting the king with a pair of iron fandals; at the fame 
time adding, “ that until iuch time as Daify had worn out thefe fan- 
dals in his fight, he fhould never be fecure from the arrows of 
Bambarra.”’ 

Their civilization is not difplayed only in the art of war: 
they are fcarcely inferior to us in other refinements. They 
have courts of law and barrifters, and according to our author, 
gn the forenfic qualifications of procraftination and cavil, and the 
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arts of confounding and perplexing a caufe, a ome not always 
furpatled by the ablelt pleaders in Europe. e might con- 
tinue our extracts, if our limits would permit, to a confiderable 
extent, but from thefe {pecimens our readers may form a true 
opanen of the w ork. To thofe who are acquainted with the 
gro character only from the account given by chriftian flave 
me ‘rchants, we recommend this volume as a complete confuta- 
tion of their .unjuft prejudices; though at the fame time the 
fanguine hopes of mdny perfons zealous, for the fuppofed in- 
tere(ts of Chriftianity, muft fuffer a difappointment. Inftead of 
being very anxious to fend over miflionaries to convert the 
Africans to our religion, and to our manners, we may think 
ourfelves fortunate in the fuperiority we have over them in the 
ule of fire arms and inthe art of navigation, for we apprehend 
tha $e more intimate our communication with thefe people 
at pr fent, the more we thall appear to them to ftand in need 
of peligion, humanity, and civilization. 


Art... Travels from England to India, in the Year 1789, 
by the Way of Tyrol, Venice, Scan laroon, Aleppo 0 and aver the 
great Defart (De jert to Buffora ; with Inj? ructions to Tra- 
vellers; and an Account of the Expence of Travelling, &c. By 
Major John Tay wey of the Bombay Eftablifhment; Author 

of C ‘onhiees tions on a more fpeedy Communication between 
Great Britain and her Eaftern Dependencies. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


About 450 pages each. Price 15s. Carpenter. 1799. 


Our political and commercial connections with Afia render 
a frequent intercourfe between this country and our fettlements 
in the eait abfolutely neceflary, and every thing which tends to 
facilitate the co: eg becomes an object of great con- 
fequence. Major ‘Payk x feemed to be fully fenfible of this, 
when on a former occalion he publifhed ¢ Confiderations on the 
Practicability and Advantages of a more {peedy Communication 
between Great Britain and her Pofleffions in India,’ (See Analyt. 
Rev. 0. s. vol. xx11. p. 326) in which he propofed to expe- 
dite packets from Lond * to Bombay, via Suez, in fifty days and 
fix hours. We are now pret tented with an account of his own 
journey thither, over the great defert, which appears to have 
occupied a ipace of fix months, in confequence of unavoidable 
delays ; thefe delays, however, have induced him to point out 
new routes, and enabled him to acquire a greater portion of in- 
formation than he would otherwife have attained. After re- 
¢eiving difpatches from the Court of Directors of the Eatt India 
Company, and the board of Control, the author left London, on 
the 22d of Auguft, 1789, accompanied by Mrs. T., Mr, 
Blackadder, a furgeon on the Madras eftablifhment, and a friend 


who purpo‘ed to accompany them as faras Venice. A ftron 
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travelling coach had been procured for the journey; they had 
alfo provi ided themfelves with fire arms, a compais, a {py § glais, 
a thermometer, fome phofphoric matches, and plenty of portable 
foup, curry ituff, and tea. Of their two fervants one, a native 
of Bengal, was of but little ufe; the other, an Italian, under- 
ftood French and Ge “rman, and like ¢ Scrub,’ a&ted in a great 
variety of capacities, being cook, courier, taylor, purveyor, 
hair-drelfer, &c. &c. 

At Dover they embarked on board a packet boat for Oftend, 
where they arrived afier a difagreeable paflage, and their trunks 
being then plumbés, or tealed with lead, they fet off in their care 
riage, with two German pottilio: sy and four bad horfes. ‘he 
route to Venice is detailed in form of a diary, and prefents 
nothing worthy of attention, except their reception by the 
armed “citizens of Liege, who had expelled the foldiery, and 
taken pofleffion of the capital. On this occafion we find’ Major 
T., notwithftanding his averfion to French ‘hid erty, rejoicing at 
the enfranchifement of a petty ftate from the yoke of its prince 
bifhop. In the fame fpirit we perceive an officer in the fervice 
of an exclufive company blaming the imperial regulations refpect- — 
ing pott hories, and Lechilates againit the ¢ bad elieéts of mo- 
nopolies. 

After being forced to wait fome time at Venice, they at length 
embarked on board a Sclavonian fhip, called the A/adona “del 
Scarpello St. Anna e St. Antonio de Padua, and entered the ba 
of Cattaro, in Dalmatia, September 26th. Having landed, they 
vifited Caitle Novo, and received many civilities from Count 
Gregorino and the Venetian oificers ; they then failed for Zante, 
and repaired to the houfe of Mr. Sargent, the Englifh conful. 
Next day they waited on Admiral Emo, who commanded the 
Venetian fleet, and were received with great courtefy. 

Major t., during his ftay at Zante, was at great pains to 
procure information  refpedcting the modern Greeks, and we here 
prefent our readers with a {pecimen of the fruit of his i inquiries, 

P. 123.—* The Mainnottes are the wretciied remains of the antient 
Lacedemonians.. ‘The high and rugged mountains that run from 
north to fouth, and lofe themfelves in Cape Matapan, the Tenara 
of the ancients, form the moft foutherly headland of the Morea; 
whilft the bay of Coron, formerly called Meffina, occupies the weft, 
and the bay of Colochina, or Laconick Gulf, the ealtward of the 
Cape. 

' € The Mainnottes poffefs a chara¢ler different from any people in 
modern Europe. Of the Greek church, they are alike the enemy of 
the Chriftians and the Turks. Pirates by fea, robbers by land; 
oppofed to corfairs of all denominations, they feem to regard them- 
felves as privileged plunderers on the deep. Reftrained by no laws, 
human or divine, they are neither juft to themfelves, to their neigh- 
bours, or their friend. Cuftom, which becomes fecond nature, 
fanctions, and even the religion of the Mainnottes approves, the 
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worft of crimes. The dexterity of the Spartans is here refined inta 
fyftem and maturity*. In moft countries religion is at leaft a feeble 
check to irregularities, and has a tendency to guard the property of 
others: in this the Calogers, or monks, from their cells and caves, 
are the {pies and fentincls to give warning of the approach of veficls. 
On their appearance they pioufly turn out to encourage the banditti, 
and to partake of their plunder. They demand the tenths of the 
church, and by this means religion becomes a cloak to their infamy 
and knavery. ‘The vices of the Mainnottes are many, their virtues 
few. Were they deprived of courage, and the independence of their 
nature, there could no where be met fo defpicabie a race. Unworthy 
to affociate with any nation, they form no alliances, but depend on 
themfelves, the ftrength of their country, and their own in- 
fignificance. 

‘ They are dextrous in handling the oar, and in ufing the fail ; 
their vefiels being alike adapted for both purpofes. The beft-failing 
Turkifh or Venetian galleys fall very fhort, either of the fkill of 
their feamen, or the fwiftnefs of their cruizers ; and the circumftance 
of their drawing little water, and being able, when purfued, to run 
into fhallow creeks, gives them a decided advantage. 

‘ The Brazzo de Maina, as their country is termed, contains about 
40,000 fouls—the tops of its mountains are frequently covered with 
fnow, whilft the bottom affords good pafturage for their numerous 
herds of cattle and goats—their grapes are delicious, and make wine 
not inferior to that of Lepanthe, efteemed the beft in Greece. Game 
they have in abundance, particularly quails: thefe, when falted, afford 
them an agreeable and wholefome food, but the plenty of wild hogs, 
bears, and deer, is altogether incredible. 

‘ The fineft water in the world is diftilled from their mountains, 
and running ftreams interfect the country more than any other of 
the fame extent. What luxury is here for the gratification of fo 
abandoned a people! It is faid, that the mountain of Tenara yields 
rock cryftal, minerals of various kinds, and even fome precious ftones. 
In the midft of this mountain is an extraordinary crater, very wide, 
and of an immenfe depth. ‘This opening was by the ancient Greeks 
confecrated to Neptune, and is now fappofed by the ignorant 
Mainnottes to be the gateway of the devil, by which he vifits the 
earth. By the Lacedemonians it was efteemed one of the gates of 
hell, in the fame manner as the lake Peneus was fuppofed to be 
another, and the fource of the Styx. Hercules was reputed to have 
entered tac lenarean crater, when he conquered and carried off the 
triple-headed Cerberus when defending the infernal manfion of his 
mafter Pluto. 

‘ The Mainnottes fill remain in a confiderable degree independent 
of the Turks, and are divided into two races:—the inhabitants of 
the fouthern diftri€t are denominated by the Turks Cacovouguis, or 
«© the Rafeals of the Mountain,” while thofe who poffefs the low 
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gountry to the northward are lefs favage and ferocious. The 
maintain a republican government, at the head of which are their 
Papas or Priefts of the higher order, to whom are joined one or two 
of their moft opulent families. There is no doubt but their entire 
fubjugation could be eafily effeled, were it ferioufly undertaken ; 
but as I have already obferved, they are too infignificant; and, 
befides, they are now bridled with citadels and garrifoned with 
Janizaries, which makes them cautious of plundering the Turks 
as they formerly ufed to do.’ 

Having but too much reafon to complain of the conduct of the 
Sclavonian captain, they agreed with the matter of an Englifh 
vefiel, for a paflage to Scandaroon, and came to anchor on the 
24th of Nov. in the bay of Lernica. ‘The ifland of Cyprus is 
deicribed as being in a ruinous ftate, in confequence of the ra- 
pacity of the T'urkifh government; and the inhabitants are with 
great propriety called fervile, a reproach from which no plea of 
compulfion can exempt a people which admits the yoke of foreign 
bondage. As for the women, they are reprefented as * handfome, 
gaudy, and wanton in their apparel,’ and they are faid to ¢ retain 
a predilection for thofe orgies for which their anceftors were fo 
renowned.’ 

. After procuring a pilot here, they proceeded on their voyage ; 
deferied the coaft of Syria on the 26th, and on the 28th arrived 
at Scandaroon, or Alexandretta. On their landing they were 
received by the Englifh agent, who was clothed in the T’urkifh 
drefs, and entertained with coffee and tobacco in the eaftern 
ftyle. 

After a fhort refidence here, during which our travellerecould 
difcover no remains of antiquity, excepting § Jonas’s ( Jonah’s) 
pillars,’ fituated, according to the tradition of the inhabitants, 
in ¢ the identical fpot where he was difgorged from the bell 
of the whale’ they fet forward for Antioch, On this occafion 
they were provided with horfes, and accompanied by a guide, 
Who was a * Mahometan, and feemed a good-natured, impofing 
fellow,’ very attentive to thofe who employed him, and parti- 
cularly careful © that nobody fhould cheat them but himfelf.’ 
Under his direction they afcended high and rugged mountains, 
until they arrived at Beilan. There they ftopped at a miferable 
cottage, and found great difficulty in procuring either light or 
fire, while the room allotted for their accommodation was 
deftitute of furniture, and far inferior, in every point of view 
to an Englith hayloft. The next morning, after paying a piaftr 
apiece for this very indifferent lodging, they continued their | 
journey, and prefently fell in with a guard, placed on the road 
to protect paflengers, to whom they gave the cuftomary prefent ; 
then’ proceeding over the hills, they at length came in fight of 
Antioch, and reached a * caravanferai,’ where they took up their 
abode, 
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p.177.——* The accommodation of travellers in all countries 
which have the fmalleit pretenfions to civilization,’ fays Mai‘or T., 
‘ has unifornfly become an object of public apietrens more parti- 
cularly in the Eaft, where the bonds of fociety were firk cemented, 


and commerce and intercourfe enc ‘our raged and prot tected. 


‘ Of this truth the plains of In afford the moft convincing 
proof: over all that wi iclytestetiddl country, public as well as 
private munificence mas ' contributed largely to this convenience. 
The Choultries of the Carnatic and the Serais of Hindoftan imprefs 


this conviction ftrongly on our mind. 

‘In the days of the C. iliphs caravanferais were not negletted, 
and we can trace the ruins of m a which the barbarifms of the 
‘Turks and t a unaccommodating manners have n earl} ce nfigne -d to 
oblivion. What yet remain are commodious, and we i” calculated 
both for the anno of the traveller and the fafety of his prop erty. 

‘Itis by no means difficult to an obferving ‘mind to trace the 
progrefs of improvement in this as well as in Other inflances. We 
owe to the Crufaders of the 11th and 12th centuries the introduétion 
of our own Serais, which are a faithful copy of thofe in Syria and 
Paleftine. Surrounded with lofty walls, with maffy gates, and not 
exceeding two ftories in height, the upper part of the building is 
divided into feparate chambers for the ufe of itinerants, and ‘the 
lower part a appropriated for the reception of baggage and merchan- 
dize: to each apartment there is a feparate key. ‘The keeper of the 
principal gate has the privilege of feliing coffee, and pipes and 
tobacco, to allay the fatigue of the wearied traveller. For thefe 
accommodations the price is a piaftre for each perfon, befides an 
extra charge for neceffaries required. Let this defcription be com- 
pared with the old inns in the city ef London, when a ftriking re- 
femblance will be difcovered, and their origin traced to the real 
fource. 

« On our arrival at the caravanferai, we were foon furrounded by 
a concourfe of people, who, from curiofity, came to view Europeans 
in the drefs of their country, for at this time we had not affumed 
the Eaftern mode. This curiofity bordered ftrongly on impertinence, 
They handled every thing they faw, and I was in doubts whether 
every article of our baggage would not have been pillaged by this 
rafeally fet, as the Antakeans are notorious in Syria for their dif- 
honefty. he plated buttons on my coats they miftook for filver ; 
and this circumftance afforded amongit themfelves matter for fevere 

iitercation whether they were made of that metal or not. 

« I procured a room, with a padlock and key, as fpeedily as pof- 
fible, where I ordered our baggage to be depo! ited; and recollecting 
lhad a letter for an Armenian, who aéts as agent for the Englith 
nation, I difpatched a meflenger, hoping, from this introduction, 
to fare fomething better than what preient appearances befpoke. 
We were now ferved with coffee, the beft thing to be had at thefe 
places, wien a man, venerable in appearance, ap} proached us with 
much civility, requeiting us to make ufe of his apartments. We 
accepted his mvitation, and found the room much more comfortable 
than our owa. It was clean, and fpread with Carpets; on the wall 


hung his arms, in perfect order. He was, like ourfelves, a tra- 
veller, 
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veller, and his countenance befpoke more of the milk of human 
kindnefs than is ufually met with in thofe regions. He talked of 
joining our party, if we would wait for one day; gave us his pipe, 
and feemed to take fome concern in our fate.., Our bufinefs requiring 
difpatch, we declined remaining longer in fuch an unfavourable 
place, and determined to proceed in the morning. By this time a 
meffenger arrived to condué us to the houfe of the Armenian. My 
fervant was left in charge of our things, and after taking leave of 
our good old friend, and requefting him to join us in the morning, 
we quitted the deteftable caravanferai, and arrived in half an hour 
at the houfe of our inviter.’ 

In proceeding to the caravanferai, they had been faluted with 
the appellation of * Chriftian dogs,’ and received feveral perfonal 
infults. Arriving at the houfe of the Armenian, they were re- 
ceived politely ‘in his hall of audience.’ He was in company 
with two or three other perfons of his own religion, fmoaking 
the Turkifh pipe, with a bottle of annifecd-water before them, 
from which he and his friends made frequent libations. At feven 
o’clock at night fupper was announced ; this repaft confifted of 
feveral difhes, compofed chiefly of fifth, drefled in difterent ways, 
according to the faihion of the country. ‘I"hey were placed on 
a large jilver waiter, raifed about a toot from the carpet, on 
which the guefts fat in a circular manner, while their hoft 
© helped the company liberally with his right hand, which he 
had wafhed for the purpoie.’ 

The next day they proceeded on their journey to Aleppo, not, 
however, without being aflaulted by the boys as they paffed 
through the ftreets; this inveterate prejudice againft the Chri 
tians is attributed to the yet unforgotten enormities which dif 
graced that period, ‘ when the fpirit of enthufiafm, roufed by 
defigning pricits, induced the powers of Europe to attempt the 
reduction of the Holy land.’ 

After paying a couple of cheguins to a Pacha, through whofe 
territories they had pafled, our traveller firft arrived at Mark 
Maffereen, and foon reached the capital of Syria, where the 
Englifh commerce has dwindled to fuch a degree, ¢ as to be by 
no means adequate to the expence of fupporting a Pro-Conful 
and a factory any longer.’ 

Having hired a caravan confifting of fixteen camels, with a 

ard of forty Arabs, &c. for about four thoufand piaftres, they 
left Aleppo on the afternoon of the 15th of December, 1789; 
on the 17th arrived at Zebcll, and on the 20th reached Tiny « 
atyre. “Ihey proceeded in this manner without the intervention 
of any thing worthy of mention, until January 13th, 1790, 
when they feil in with a horde of travelling Arabs, armed with 
fpears and fcymeters. The caravan foon after arrived at the 
village of Shoogal-Shugh, belonging to an Arabian Sheick, fome 
of whofe attendants fearched all the trunks, but not finding any 
merchandize, they at length permitted the travellers to depart. 
| Arriving 
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Arriving at Buffora, this party was fortunate enough to find 
one of the Company’s cruizers waiting there for difpatches from 
England; in this vetlel they accordingly embarked; and after 
being detained a few days at Bufhire to repair fome damage 
which they had fuftained, landed on Feb. 23, 1790, at Bombay, 

Major ‘IT. having reached India during the war with Tippoo, 
the remainder of Vol. 1. is occupied with this fubject. Vol. 11. 
contains an account of the various routes to India; inftructions 
for gentlemen proceeding thither by land; an appendix concerne 
ing the Eaft India Company’s army; an account of the various 
coins, a knowledge of which is neceffary for travellers, &c. &c. 

Neither the naturalift nor the hiftorian are likely to’reap much 
benefit from this work, but it is well calculated to afford ine 
formation to the traveller; and may be confidered as a kind of 
vade mecum to fuch as fhall be inclined to proceed by Venice, 
Aleppo, and Buflora, to our fettlements at Bombay. 


Art.iv. 4 Companion end ufeful Guide to the Beauties o 
Scotland, to the Lakes of Wefimareland, Cumberland, and Lan» 
cafbire , and tothe Curiofities in the Diftri& of Craven, in the 
Weft Riding of Yorkpoire. Ta which is added, a more parti« 
cular Defcription of Scotland, efpecially that Part of it called 
the Highlands. By the Honorable Mrs. Murray, of Ken- 
fington. 8vo. 408 pages. Price 7s. 6de Nicol. 1799. 
Turis guide profefics to ‘point out to the traveller what is 

worth noticing in his tour, with the diftances from place to 

place; mentions the inns on the road, whether good or bad; 
alfo what ftate the roads are in; and informs him of thofe fit for 

a carriage, and thofe where it cannot go with fafety.’ As 

Mrs. M.’s pretenfions are humble, wé are not difpofed-to criticife 

her performance with feverity. We muft obferve, however, that 

for the mere purpote of a vade mecum, the information contained in 
this volume might have been conveyed in a much more concife 
and commodious form: and where the attempts more than this, 
her execution is not in general fuch as to compenfate the reader 
for her digrefion. In her deicriptions fhe aflumes al] the fami- 
liarity of a perfonal guzde, and with this recommendation fhe 
feems to have contented herfelf, for fhe has ftudied no other. 
Her ftyle poflcfics none of thofe qualities which are calculated 
to take hold of the imagination, aud to trantport the reader into 
the fituation of the fpeétator. Indeed we fuppofe fhe means to 
addrefs her defcriptions only to the aéfual tpe&tator ; and the 
actual fpectator We apprehend will find them much too diffufe. 
The guide to the Lakes is, indeed, curfory enough. By far 
the greater part of the volume is occupied with a defcription of 

the Highlands of Scotland; of which fhe has certainly given a 

more detailed account than we can expect from many of the 


tourifts 
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tourifts who travel (as fhe did) in poft-chaifes. As one of the 
moft favorable fpecimens which this volume affords, we fubjoin 
a defcription of the habitations of the highland peafantry. 

p. 262.—* The huts on this moor,’ (near Fort William) ¢ are 
very {mall and low, are foon ereéted, and muft very foon fall down. 
They confift of four fakes of birch, forked at the top, driven into 
the vround; on thefe they lay four other birch poles, and then 
form a gavel at each end by putting up more birch fticks, and croffin 
them fufficiently to fupport the clods with which they plafter this 
fkeleton of a hut all over, except a fmall hole in the fide for a 
window, a fmall door to creep in and out at, and a hole in the roof, 
ftuck round with iticks, patched up with turf, for a vent, as they 
call a chimney. ‘The covering of thefe huts is turf, cut about five 
or fix inches thick, and put on as foon as taken from the moor; 
therefore it feldom lofes its vegetation; as ! hardly faw any differ- 
ence between the huts and the moor; for what heath there was on 
either, was equally in bloom. In thefe huts they make a fire upon 
the ground, and the fmoke iffues ‘in columns at every hole, fo that 
if an inhabitant within be induced to take a peep at any travellers, 
they are feen in a cloud of fmoke; notwithftanding which, the 
curfches (caps of Highland women) were as white as {fnow, and the 
faces of the children moftly fair and blooming. At night they rake 
out the fire, and put their beds of heath and blankets (which they 
have in abundance) on the ground, where the fire had been, and thus 
keep themfelves warm during the night. The chief of their furniture 
is an iron pot, a few bowls, and fpoons of wood, and pails to put 
their milk in. : 

‘ A perfon accuftomed to the comforts and luxuries of life, cannot 
conceive how it is pefiible for human beings to exift, in a fate fo 
near that of the brute creation. 

« It is curious to examine the interior of an habitation called a 
houfe, in a cluiter of houfes, termed in Scotland a town. It 
confifts of a butt, a benn, and a byar; that is, a kitchen, an inner 
room, and a place in which to put cattle. In the centre of the gavel 
end of the butt, is [are] heaped up dirt and ftones, in which is [are] 
fixed fmal! iron bars; leaving a hollow by way of grate, with a hob 
on each fide: there is alfo a fort of crank that moves any way, to 
which is hooked the meikle pot. ‘There is no refemblance ofa chimney, 
but the hole at the top; fothat the whole fide of the gavel is covered 
with foot from the fire tothe vent. ‘The dirt floor is full of holes, 
retainine whatever wet or dirt may be thrown upon it; confequently 
it is always a mire. In one corner is a box nailed to the partition, 
between the butt and the benn. ‘This box opens with a door in 
front, in which is a heath, or other bed, with a great number of 
blankets. Into this box creep as many as it can hold; and thus 
they fleep, boxed up on every fide, except the {mall door in front. 
In the houfe I was in, clofe to the box bed, ftood another box 
fimilar to the bed, containing provifjons of milk, oat cakes, broth, 
é&c. and eating utenfils. If the family be large, the benn too has 
a fimilar hed or beds; between which and the byar, there is gene- 
rally only a very partial partition. A fmall farmer will fay, he 
delights to fleep thus clofe to the byar, that he may lie and fee, and 
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hear his beafts eat. Another pretty fafhion among them (and it is 
univerfal), their dunghill is clofe to the door of their houfe, or hut: 
let the {pot about it be ever fo lovely, to them their {weet mixen 
is their choiceft, their chief objet. Next the dunghill fland their 
peat ftacks; whilft, perhaps, on the back part of their houfe, where 
they feldom or ever go, all is neatnefs. What a perverfe inclination 
for naflinefs! 

« In moft of the fequeftered parts of the Highlands, the fub- 
ftitute for tallow candles are the flumps of birch and fir trees, 
which the Highlandmen dig out of the peat moffes when they cut that 
fuel. ‘Thefe ilumps appear to have lain buried in the bogs for a vaft 
time; and, when prepared for candles they really give a charming 
light, but of fhort duration, After drying thefe ftumps thoroughly, 
they cut them in flips like long matches, which are burned fingly, 
or ina bundle, according to the light required. It falls to the lot 
of whatever ufelefs being there is ina hut (old folks or children), 
to hold this torch, and renew it; for it burns out very fait. It is 
a pleafant fight to fee an old woman of feventy or eighty, dreffed 
in her fnow-white curfche, fitting by a cozy (fnug) fire, holding this 
clear taper for her daughter and grand children, while they are, 
fome {pinning, others finging and dancing, and a group of youngfters 
playing on the ground with each other, and their faithful fheep dog.’ 

Our authorefs has interfperfed a number of anecdotes, fome 
of which are amufing, but in general they are no better than 
the ordinary ftories of guides, and feveral too marvellous even to 
be laughed at. 

On the whole, the reader of tafte muft not expe&t much gra- 
tification from the perufal of this volume; and it is faying very 
little to allow that to our prefent race of tourifts it may be an 
entertaining and inftruciive companion. It is a great defect in 
a work of this defign, to be without a map: and though Mrs. M. 
appears to have carried her pencil with her wherever fhe went, 
fhe has not prefented us with any of its produCtions,. 


Art. v. The Hifiory and Antiquities of Scarborough and the 
Vicinity: with Views and Plans. By Thomas Hinderwell. 
4to. About 360 pages. Price 12s. Scarborough, Bayley; 
London, Richardion. 1798. 


Our anceftors feem to have been content with the incidental 
mention of the various towns and diftricts of the kingdom, as 
they occurred in hiftory, and acquired celebrity by a battle fought 
in the neighbourhood, or fome other memorable occurrence. 
A particular defcription of the capital, indeed, has long exifted, 
but the modern practice of local illuftration was then unknown, 
except in the fcanty details of an itinerary. Of late years to- 
pography has become a favourite purfuit, and as after the pub- 
lication of Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill, and Pope’s * Windfor 
Forett,’ it was faid that there did not remain a hill or grove 
in the neighbourhood of the Thames, * unfung;’ fo it may be 
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now expected that there will not -be a village in the whole 
kingdom, with the hiftory and antiquities of which we {hall not 
be made acquainted by the induftry of our contemporaries. 

Mr. H. tells us in his preface, that * the object of the prefent 
work is to refcue from obfcurity the fmal] remains of information 
relative to the antiquities of Scarborough and its environs; and 
to exhibit a topographic and e¢onomic view of the ftate of thefe 
parts of Yorkthire.’ 

We fhall not follow him in his account of the Roman invafion, 
nor through his narrative of the incurfions of the Danes and 
Saxons. Scarborough (Scearburg), we are told, is of Saxon 
origin, Scear fignitying a rock, and Burgh a fortified place; 
hence he would infer, that it was originally a Saxon town, built 
ona Roman foundation. The neighbourhood has been rendered 
celebrated by the ravages of the northern nations. A body of 
Marauders, under Hubba, in the year 876, landed in Dunfley 
bay, two miles to the weftward of Whitby, and it is thought 
that Scarborough, on account of the fituation of its harbour, 
muft have been one of the ftations chofen by the provident 
Alfred for the rendezvous of his ficet. 

There is no mention of this place in Doomfday-book, and 
the firit authentic record which occurs, is to be found in a charter 
of Henry 1. Henry 111., in 1252, granted a patent for making 
anew port. Edward 1., in 1275, kept a fplendid court there: 
and Richard 111. remained for fome time at the caftle of Scarde- 
burgh, and fecured the town with walls and bulwarks. As the 
former of thefe was once confidered a place of great import- 
ance, we fhall here infert an account of it: 

P. 34. —* This noble caftle, whofe venerable walls defend 
the fummit of a lofty precipice, was built in the reign of King 
Stephen, about the year 1136, by Witti1am Le Gros, Earl of 
Albermarle and Holdernefs, a nobleman of Norman extraétion; 
who, having extenfive demefnes in this part of Yorkfhire, and in 
Holdernefs, obtained permiffion of the King to build a caftle upor 
the fea-coaft. 

‘ Ancient hiftorians have been liberal in their praifes of this 
Caftle. William of Newberg, a Monkifh hiftorian, (who wrote 
about the year 1190,) and Leland, have given the following defcrip- 
tions of it. 

“« A Rocke of a wonderful height and bigneffe, which by reafon 
of fteepe cragges an cliffes, almoft on every fide is unacceffible, 
beareth on the fe, wherewith it is compafled about, fave only a 
certain ftreight (or flip of land) in mannor of a gullet, which 
yieldeth acceffe and openeth into the weft; having on the toppe a very 
faire greene, and large plane, containing about threefcore acres * of 





«* The prefentarea of the Caftle-yard is no more than 19 acres 
5 perches. There is probably fome miftake in Newburgh’s account, 
though the Caftle-yard is evidently much reduced. ‘The ancient 
accounts of acres are generally very imperfect.’ 
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ground or rather more; a little well alfo of freth water fpringing 
out of a ftony rocke. In the aforefaid gullet or paflage which a 
man fhall have much adoe to afcend up unto, ftandeth a ftately and 
princelike toure, and beneath the faid paflage, the city (or town) 
begins, {pre ading its two fides fouth and north, but having the fore 
part weftward, and verily it is fenced with a wall of its owne; but on 
the eaft fide with the rocke of the caftle; and both fides thereof are 
watered withe fe. This pl: ice, William Le Groffe, Earl of Aulber- 


* marle and Holdernefic, viewing well, and feeing it to be a conve- 


nient plot to build a Caftle upon, helping nature forward with a 
very coftly worke, clofed the whole plaine of the rocke with a wall, 
and built a toure within the very ftreight of the paflage, which 
being in proceffe of time fallen downe, King Henry I1. caufed to 
be built in the fame place, a great and goodly Caitle, after hee had 
now brought under the nobles of England, who, during the loofe 
government of King Stephen, had confumed the lands of the 
crowne, but efpecially that William abovefaid of Aulbermarle, who 
had in this tract, ruled and reigned like a King, and poffeffed him- 
jelfe of this place as his owne *.” 

‘ Leland gives the following account : 

« At the elt ende of the toune, on the one poynt of the bofom of 
the Se, where the Harborow for fhippes is, ftondeth an exceeding 
goodly larg and ftronge Caftelle on a ftepe rok, having but one 
way by the itepe flaty crag to cum to it. And or ever a man can 

entre aream Ca/iclli there be 2 toures, and betwixt eche of them a 
Draw-Bridg, having ftepe roks on eche fide of them. In the firit 
court is the .4-x and 3 toures on a row, and then yoinith a waul to 
them, as an armé down from the firft courte to the point of the Se 
cliff, conteining in it Vj toures, whereof the fecond is fquare, and 
full of longging (lodgings) and is caulid the Queen's Toure og Lodging.” 

“6 Without the firft drea is a great Gea, conteyning (to reken 
down to the very fhore) fixtcen acres, and yn it is a Chapelle, and 
befide olde waulles of houfes of office that ftood there. But of all 
the Caftelle the .4rx is the eldeft and ftrongeft part. The entery of 
the Caftelle betwixt the Draw-Bridges is fuch, that with coftes + the 
Se might cum round about the Caftelle, the which flandeth as a little 
foreland or poynt betwixt 2 Bayes” 

The veitiges of this once noble and formidable Caftle convey 
but a faint idea of its original ftrength and grandeur; but the fellow 
ing defcription of the general plan ef the works of ancient fortifi- 
cations will affift the reader in his conceptions of the fubject. 

‘«« The firft member of an ancient Caftle was the Baréican, which 
was a watch-tower, for the purpofe of deferying an enemy at a great 
diftance. It feems to have no pofitive place, except that it was 
always an outwork, and frequently advanced beyond the ditch; to 
which it was th en joined by a draw-bridge, and formed the entrance 
into the caftle.” 

‘¢ The work next in order was the ditch, moat, graff, or foffe, 
for by all thefe names it was called. ‘This was either wet or dry, 





« * Vide William of Newburg’s account in Camden’s Britannia, 
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according to the circumftances of the fituation, though, when it 
could be had, our anceftors generally chofe the former; but they do 
not feem to have had any particular rule for either its depth or 
breadth. When it was dry, there were fometimes fubterranean paf>’ 
fages, through which the cavalry could fally. ‘his diteh was fome- 
times called the ditch Del Bayle, or of the Ballium; a diftinéion 
from the ditches of the interior works. Over it was either a ftand- 
ing or draw bridge, leading to the Ba/ium. Within the ditch were 
the walls of the Ballium, or outworks.”’ 

‘The wall of the Balliam in Caftles was commonly high, 
flanked with towers; and had a parapet, embattled, crenellated, of 
garretted: for the mounting of it there were flights of fteps at 
convenient diftances, and the parapet often had the merlons pierced 
with long chinks, ending in round holes, called oilets.” 

«* Within the Ballium were the lodgings and barracks for the gar- 
rifon and artificers, wells, chapels, and even fometimes a monattery; 
Large mounts alfo were often thrown up in this place, and -thefe . 
ferved, like modern cavaliers, to command the adjacent country.” 

«« The entrance into the Ballium was commonly through a {trong 
machicolated * and embattled gate, between two towers, fecured 
by a herfe, or portcullis. Over this gate were rooms, originally 
intended for the porter of the caftle: the towers ferved tor the 
corps de garde. 

«© On an eminence, in the centre, commonly, though not alwavs, 
ftood the keep or dungeon; fometimes emphatically called the tower; 
it was the citadel, or laft retreat of the garrifon, often furrounded 
by a ditch, with a draw-bridge and machicolated gate; and o¢ca- 
fionally with an outer wall, garnifhed with {mall towers. In latge 
Caftles it was generally a high tower, of four or five ftories, having 
turrets at each angle: in thefe turrets were the ftair-cafes; and fre- 
quently, as in Dover and Rochefter Cafties, a well. If, inftead of 
a fquare, the keep or dungeon happened to be round, it was called 
a Fulliett, from a vulgar opinion that large round towers were built 
by Jurius Casar. 

*¢ The walls of this edifice were always of an extraordinary thick- 
nefs, which has enabled them to outlive the other buildings, and 
to withftand the united injuries of time and weather: the keeps or 
dungeons being almoft the only part now remaining of our ancient 
Caftles.”’ 

«« Here, commonly on the fecond ftory, were the ftate rooms for 
the governor, if that title may be given to fuch gloomy cells; whofe 
darkfome appearance induced Mr. Borlafe to form a conjefture more 
ingenious than well-grounded; namely, that thefe buildings were 
ftiled dungeons, from their want of light, becaufe the builders to 
ftrengthen their ramparts, denied themfelves the pleafure of windows : 
not but moit of them had {mall chinks, which anfwered the double 





«* Machicolations over gates are {mall projections, fupported by 
brackets, having open intervals at the bottom, through which melted 
lead and ftones were thrown on the heads of the affailants; and 
likewife large weights faftened to ropes or chains, by which, after 
they had taken effect, they were retracted by the befieged,’ 
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purpofe of admittiug the light, and ferved for embrafures, whence 
they might fhoot with long and crofs-bows: thefe chinks, though 
without they have fome breadth, and carry the appearance of 
windows, are very narrow next the chambers, diminifhing confider- 
ably inward. Some of the fmaller keeps had not even thefe con- 
veniences: but were folely lighted by a {mall perforation in the 
top, or fkylight, called Courts.” 

“« The different ftories were frequently vaulted, and divided 
by ftrong arches; fometimes indeed they were only feparated by 
joifts: On the top was generally a platform, with an embattled pa- 
rapet, whence the garrifen could fee and command the exterior 
works *,” 

‘ Such is the account given of the works of ancient fortreffes ; 
and by comparing the correfpondent members with the following 
defcription of the meliges of Scarborough-Caitle, a tolerable judg- 
ment may be formed of fome of its principal parts. 

‘ The lofty promontory of Scarborough, on which the ruins of 
the ancient Caftle are fituated, is bounded on three fides by the 
German ocean, and elevated more than three hundred feet ahove 
the level of the fea, prefenting to the north, the eaft, and the fouth, 
a vai {weep of craggy, perpendicular rocks, totally inacceffible. 
The tremendous appearance from its afpiring fummit, perfefly 
affimilates with the defcription of Dover-cliff, by the inimitable 
pen of Shakefpeare t. 

‘ Its weftern afpe& is bold and majeftic. A high, fteep, and 
rocky flope, thinly covered with verdure, commands the town and 
the bay by its fuperior elevation. 

‘ The firft approach to the Cafile is, by the gateway on the 
fammit of a narrow ithmus, on the weftern fide, above the town. 
Within this gate, the north and fouth walls of the Caftle form an 
angular projection{. ‘This outwork or corps de garde, which is 
without the ditch, with which it communicates by a draw-bridge, 
forms the entrance of the Cafile, and is, what was anciently called 
the Barbican. 

‘ 'The draw-bridge is a fmall diflance within the gate, and under 
it is a deep and perpendicular fofle. This fofle continues fouthward, 





«* Grofe’s Antiquities.’ 
t “«« How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eye fo low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. 
The ffhermen who walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon ta!l anchoring bark 
Diminith’d to her tkiff, her tiff a buoy 
Almoft too fmali for fight—The murm’ring furge 
That on th’ unnumber’d pebbles id!y chafes, 
Can fearce be heard fo high.” 
« t At the weftern point of this projeétion, without the walls, is 
an outwork on an eminence, which was a battery, at the fiege of 
the Caftle in 1644, mounting feven guns, and was called Bufhel’s 
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along the foot of the weftern declivity of the Caftle-hill, the whole 
length of the line of the wall. 

« Within the draw-bridge, on the right, isa part of the wall of 
the Ballium, to which there is a little acclivity; and here rifes a 
ftately tower *, majeftic even in ruin. This tower, which has been 
the keep or dungeon, is a very lofty, fquare building, ninety- 
feven feet high, and has formerly had an embattled parapet +. The 
walls are twelve feet thick, cafed with fquare ftones, and the mortar, 
having been mixed according to the cultom of the, ancients, in @ 
fluid ftate, which required a long period for the gradual exhalation 
of the moifture, has received a confiftency by age, that renders it 
more impenetrable apd durable than even the ftone of the building. 
The different ftories have been vaulted, and divided by ftrong 
arches; and private paflages are vifible in fome of the intervals of 
the cafing of the walls. The windows have femi-circular arches, 
fupported by round pillars, and are larger than ufual in fuck 
buildings. 

‘ The area of the Ballizm, where the tower is fituated, contains 
more than half an acre of ground. It is feparated from the internal 
part of the Caftle-yard by a ditch and a mound, furmounted with 
a wall. Near to the weftern wall, on plowing out this ground, in 
the year 1783, a pavement of neat fquare bricks was difcovered, 
and a fire-place of grit flone. Here was alfo a deep well; but 
whence it was fupplied with water cannot, at prefent, be afcer- 
tained. In the Ballium were moft of the habitable buildings be- 
longing to the Caftle, and adjoining it were the towers, mentioned 
by Leland, containing the Queen’s lodgings, &c. The embattled 
wall, which has defended and adorned the fummit of the hill-on 
the weftern fide, continues hence to the fouthern extremity of the 
Caftle-yard. It is flanked with numerous femicircular turrets, with 
chinks or openings, whence they difcharged their arrows and other 
mifliles. Thefe are haftening to decay, and exhibit a fcene of 
venerable Fuin. 

‘ Various modes of defending the Caftles were anciently practiced, 
and every contrivance that ingenuity could devife was adopted. 

‘«< The befieged oppofed the affailants with flights of darts and 
large ftones, fhot from their engines; with arrows and quarrels from 
their crofs-bows. They alfo made fallies wherein they attempted 
to burn or demolifh the machines of their enemies. Upon the 
cattus and for they threw monitrous weights to break, and wildfire 
to burn them. Sacks filled with wool were loofely fufpended from 
the wall, in the part attacked, to break the ftroke of the ram, and 
befides this, there were divers other inventions, fuch as nippers, 
worked by a crane, for feizing it; and fometimes they let fall 
upon it a huge beam, faftened with chains to two ftrong leavers }.” 





*‘ * This is the 4rx mentioned by Leland, who alfo writes that 
there were two other towers which defended the approach to this, 
and between each of them a draw-bridge.’ 

‘ + In its original ftate, it cannot have been lefs than an 120 feet 
jn height,’ _ 

‘ ¢ Grofe’s Antiquities.’ 
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‘ Hence may be perceived the extreme difficulty. of aay hoftile 
attempt fucceeding againft a fortrefs, fo ftrongly fituated by nature, 

and improved by art, as that of Scarborough; more particularly 
when it is confidered, that the enemies’ battering engines could not 
be brougiit to act againft the walls, on account of the fteep decli- 
vity of the hill in front: and, it is faid, that large mafts and {pars 
were fo placed, as to be in conftant readinefs to be rolled down the 
flope at the moment of any fudden alarm of an attempt to gain the 
walls by furprize. 

« The Gate-way has evidently been machicolated: the approach 
to it, by the narrow i/fhmus, was alfo flanked with numerous turrets, 
and the entrance sr7ply defended with draw-bridges and towers, par- 
ticularly by the formidable rx, which feems, in early ages, to have 
been impregnable. 

‘The poffeiion of this important fortrefs muft have added much 
to a power and influence of William Le Gros, who having thus 
attained the zenith of his glory, ruled in thefe parts with princely 
authority, aid was in high favour with Stephen, his fovereign.— 
But on the acceffion of Henry Il. he experienced a fevere humi- 
liation. ‘This King, in order to reduce the exorbitant power of 
the nobles, commanded all the Caftles erected in the preceding 
reign to be demolifhed. ‘Ihe Earl of Albemarle refiited the royal 
mandate, until he Wiis compelled by force to deliver upa fortrefs, 

which at an immenfe expence he had rendered almof impregnable. 
Honey Ii. came into the north to fee his orders carried into execu- 
tion; and the fituation of Scarborough Caftle appeared fo great a 
defence to the fea-coatt, that he not only preferved it from deftruc- 
tion, but improv ed it in firength and magnificence.’ 

Scarborough Cattle was confidered as a formidable place 
during the ¢: ivil.wars. The garrifon held it for Charles 1.; but 
it was twice befieged and taken by the parliament’s forces, viz. 
by Sir Matthew Boynton, July 25th, 1645, and by Colonel 
Bethell, December 19, 1648. 

Scarborough i is divided into the old and new towns, and the 
harbour is the only port between the Humber and Tinemouth- 
Haven, where fhips of a large burdea can find refuge in violent 
gales of wind from the eaft. It is alfo eaty of accefs, and the 
depth of water at full {pring tide is from 20 to 24 feet at the 
extremity of the pier. 

‘The author gives a defcription of all the towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood, whence we fhall prefent our readers with 
an extract relative to WwW hitby, a fea-port, which appears to have 
attained fudden opulence, in confequence of the enterprifing 
ipiric of its inhabitants. 

. 267.—* The town of Whitby is indebted for its origin to 
an “AD! vey founded there a the year 650. The Saxon name of 
the place was Streanjbalch *, (Sinus Phari) or the Bay of the Watch- 





© * In the paraphrafe of Bede, and the beft Latin copies, it is 
written Streans-halb; and Funius, in his Gothic Gloflary, derives 

it from the Saxon 4a/ or healb, fignifying an eminent building.’ 
Tower. 
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Tower. It was afterwards called Prefteby, or the Habitation of 
Priefts; then Hwytby; next Whiteby*; and now Whitby. It 
was deftroyed by the Danes, about the year 867; and though it 
revived after the reftoration of the convents, yet the Norman con- 
queit, and the fubfequent diforders of the times, reduced it to the 
loweft condition, 

« At the time of the diffolution of the monafteries, it was an in- 
confiderable fithing-town, and Leland, at that period, fays, * the 
inhab'tants were proteéting the haven from the violence of the fea, 
by a pier conftructed of fones which were furnifhed by the fall of an 
adjacent cliff.” 

«In the year 1540 (according to Charlton’s account), the town 
only confifted of thirty or forty houfes, containing not more than 
two hundred inhabitants. At this period, two or three fma!] trading 
veffels contituted the whole of the marine belonging to the port; 
and the ufe of coal was then fo partially introduced, that the prin- 
cipal fuel was decayed wood or turf, procured in the fummer feafon 
froin the neighbouring moors. 

‘ In the beginning of the feventeenth century, the inhabitants 
of Whitby were not above threefcore families; and Mr. Charlton 
fays, ‘‘ that he was not able to meet with any ceriain account of 
either fhip or veffel belonging to the port, during the seign of 

ueen Elizabeth, except filhing boats.” The important difcovery 
of the Alum-Mine in thofe parts, at the clofe of that reign, was 
the original caufe which raifed Whitby from its obfcurity, and, by 
opening a channel for commerce, enabled the town gradually tq 
attain a degree of maritime confequence, 

‘ The fuccefsful progrefs of the Alum-Works, eftablifhed by Mr. 
Chalener at Guilborough, excited a fpirit of emulation, and one of 
a fimilar kind was erected, about the vear 1615, near Sands-End, 
within three miles of Whitby. This alfo proving advantageous, 
and the vicinity of Whitby abounding wita Alum-Stone +, other 
adventurers were induced to embark in thofe undertakings. In 
confequence of the extended fpeculation, two great branches of 
trafic were opened at the port of Whitby ;—the one for fepplying 
the works with coals; the other for conveying the Alum to diftant 
places. The fifhermen of Whitby, perceiving a favourable profpect 
of employment, purchafed two or three {mall veffels, with which 
they traded to Newcaftle and Sunderland for coals, and at length 
adventured to London, with Alum, butter, fith, &c. and returned 
to Whitby freighted with various articles of merchandize. This 
infant ftate of commerce was gradually matured. ‘The ideas of the 
inhabitants expanded, the number of veffels was increafed, and new 
fhips were built at this port from the oak timber which the vicinity 
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© * Candidus Vicus, or Oppidum Album, the White Dwelling or Town. 
Mr. Chariton feems to have miftaken the etymology, in fuppofing 
it White-Bay, from the whitenefs of the waves breaking upon the 


fhore.’ 
«+ The greateft part of the vicinity, for an extent of more than 


thirty miles in length, and near twelve in breadth, is a continued 


Alum-rock,’ 
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produced. From fuch an inconfiderable beginning, the town of 
Whitby, by the induftry, the enterprize, an fuccefiful fpeculations 
of the inhabitants, rofe to a ftate of opulence, and became a place 
of confiderable importance, both in regard to its Ship-building, and 
the number and magnitude of the Ships. 

*« During the time of the Commonwealth, the number of inha- 
bitants had attained to near two thoufand; and the fhips belonging 
to the port were about twenty {mall veffels, all of them employed 
in the coafting trade, and navigated with more than 120 feamen.” 

« At the reftoration of Charles IJ. in May 1660, the population 
is eftimated at three thoufand, and the number of ‘hips, thirty.” 

«* In the year 1690, a further acceflion was made; the number of 
inhabitants amounting to near four thoufand, and that of the fhips 
to fixty, of eighty tons burthen, or upwards.” 

«« In the year 1734, the number of veffels had increafed to one 
hundred and thirty, all of which were eighty tons, or more, in 
burthen.” 

«¢ In the French and Spanifh war, about the year 1740, the trade 
and commerce of Whithy began to flourifh more and more. By 
thefe means, the inhabitants were enabled to advance forty or fifty 
thoufand pounds annually in building new fhips, and, many of them 
being engaged in the tranfport fervice, they received confiderable 
advantages. ‘The Town alfo improved fo much in appearance, that 
inflead of forty honfes, which before were built either of oak 
timber framed, or ftone roughly hewed, and a great number of 
them thatched, there were now ereéted fpacious and commoadious 
habitations with brick walls, and many of them in a ftile of magni- 
ficence.”’ 

«« In the year 1777, there were 251 fhips (befides what were on 
the ftocks) whofe burthen amounted to more than 55,000 tons, 
King’s meafurement; fo that in the {pace of forty years it has more 
than doubled both the number of its fhipping and inhabitants.” * 

‘ In the year 1796, there appears to have been a decreafe of the 
tonnage of fhipping, as it amounted to no more than 46,535 tons, 
(by regifter in the Cuftom-houfe), navigated by 2,452 feamen. The 
aggregate tonnage was greater at the commencement of the prefent 
war; and the decreafe has been owing to the number of fhips taken 
@nd deftroyed by the enemy, and thofe loft at fea, which have not 
been fupplied by an equal number of new ones. 

‘ Wuitey is fjtuated in the North-Riding of the county of 
York, in latitude 54° 30° North, and longitude 0° 41° Weft from 
the meridian of London. It ftands on two oppofite declivities, the 
one fronting the Eaft, the other the Welt, on the borders of the 
River Etke, whofe fmall ftreams are here loft in the German ocean, 
after dividing the Town into two nearly equal parts, connected by 
a draw-bridge fo fpacious, as to admit fhips of 600 tons burthen to 

afs. 
Pie The inner Harsovur, above the bridge, is very capacious and 
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fecure ; but the outer one is not fo fafe, though it is prote&ted from 
the violence of the fea by five Piers *. 

‘ The Pier, at the weftern point of the harbour, is beautiful, being 
regularly built of fquared ftone, and extending nearly 520 yards 
into the fea. It terminates in a circular head, with embrafures, for 
the purpole of a battery. One of the other Piers extends from the 
eaftern fhore, at right angles, and contracts the entrance of the 
Harbour, which, in ftormy weather, is very difficult of accefs.: The 
Port is defended by different batteries, mounting, in the whole, 
twenty-two guns of large calibre. 

‘ The Buritpinc-pLaces for the fhips are abeve the Bridge, on 
each fide of the River, where the Builders have the advantage of 
{pace for {fpreading their timber; and here are alfo feveral commo- 
dious dry docks, which are almoft in conftant employment. 

‘ The Town is clofely and irregularly built; but the houfes of 
the opulent inhabitants are fpacious and elegant; yet the fituation 
of many of them appears incommodious, and it is not uncommon 
to fee a magnificent edifice in the midft of buildings of a mean ap- 
pearance. In winter, it is bleak and unpleafant, being expofed to 
violent gufts of winds, collected between the hills, which ruth 
impetuoufly down the vale. The Streets, in general, are incon- 
venient, though an A& of Parliament was obtained, fome years 
ago, for lighting, paving, and widening them; but the defeéts in 
the original plan prevented the commiffioners making the improve- 
ment complete. 

‘ Anew Town Hatt, for the convenience of the inhabitants 
affembling on public occafions, was erected by the late Mr. Cholmley. 
Tt is a heavy pile, of the Tufcan Order, and does no great credit to 
the tafte of the architect. 

‘ A Poor Houss, upon an extenfive plan, has alfo been built. 
It is a comfortable afylum to the diftreffed, and, being judicioufly 
managed, has had a good effect in relieving the burthen of the 
Poor- rates. | 

© A Dispensary for adminiftering advice and medicines to the 
Poor, gratis, was inftituted in the year 1386, and is honoured with 
a liberal patronage. 

‘ The Parocuiat Cuavurcn is fituated upon an eminence, eaft- 
ward of the Town, to which there is an afcent of near 200 fteps. 
The architecture, originally Gothic, has received fo many modern 
alterations, that it retains little of its ancient form. The Manfion 
of the Cholmley-family, now a deferted habitation, and the ruins 

of a venerable Abbey, are contiguous to the Church, 

‘ A fpacious Cuapen of eaf has been erected in the lower part 
of the Town for the convenience of the inhabitants; befides whic 
are three others in the country, one of them exceedingly elegantt. 
The Diffenters, of different denominations, have alfo their refpeative 
places of worfhip, viz.—the Prefbyterians ; the Independents; the 
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‘ * The Spring-tides rife here from fourteen to twenty feet; and 


Neap-tides, from nine to twelve.’ 
« + At Sleights.” 
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Burgher Seceders from the Church of Scotland; the Quakers; and 
the Roman Catholics. The Methodiits have likewife a Meeting- 
boat for their devotional! affemblies. 

‘ The population of Whitby is much greater than that of Scar- 
borough. By an account taken in the year 1776, the number of 
families in Whitby was found,to be 2,268, which, at five perfons to 
each family, males the whole 11 340. The population has cer- 
tainly sashented fince that period, and the houfes are crowded ; but 
the inhabitants, at prefent, do not probably exceed 13,000. 

‘« Three confiderable manufaétories of Sail-cloth are eftablifhed in 
Whitby, which not only tupply the fhips belonging to the port, but 
alfo furnish a great quantity for the ule of the Royal Navy. 

* The Markets are well tupplied with Butcher’s meat, and with a 
profufion of vegetables. The place appropriated for the fale of fith 
abounds with great variety.’ 

Mr. H. has evidently been at much pains to procure informa- 
tion. In addition to his own labours, he has obtained an account 
of the mineral waters from Dr. Belcombe, while Mr. W, 

‘Travis, furgeon, has fupplied him with a lift of the natural pro- 
duBtions. We could have wifhed, that a paper had been added 
on the rural economy of the neighbouring diftricts. 


Art.vi. Principes des Maurs, Sc. i.e. The Morals of alt 
Nations, or the Univerfal Catechifin. By Saint Lambert, 
3 Vols. 8vo. About 1000 pages. Pr. 12s. Paris. 1798. 


Wuttsr the followersof every religion have uniformly afferted 
that without its fancticns virtue and hum an happinefs could not be 
preferved ; moralifts at all times have contended, that vice having 
its foundation in the miftakes of the underftanding, the predo- 
minance of paffion, and the retrievable miferies of “Tife, its cor- 
rection muft proceed from, and may be effected by, the power 
of education, moral difcipline, and the melioration of fociety by 
the reform of political inftirutions. It would have been fortu- 
nate for mankind, if thefe competitors, bye! of whom were 
probably equally fanguine and fincere, had confented to act in 
concert, and mutually to aid each other’s exertions. But on the 
contrary, the zealous fons of the church, have raifed againtt 
moralilts and philofophers, the loudeft cries of reprobation, who 
have retorted that among their adverfaries are found the bit 
tere{t enemies to virtue, the agents of tyranny and deceit. 


‘ Thus fubtle fchoolmen teach thefe friends to fight, 
© More ftudious to divide, than to unite,’ 


We are glad that the prefent work is an exception to the pre- 
ceding remark, and that, though this is an elaborate fyftem of 
morals and education, of which religion forms no part, and has 
in it-even the definition, that * Superftition is the fear of invi- 
fible powers,’ it is yet tree from the common declamations againft 
prieits, fanaticifm, &c. with which the writings of the French 
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fchool have generally been crowded, and contains little that can 
offend the ferious believer. It likewife exhibits a fingular mode- 
ration and indifference concerning the controverted topics which 
have {o powerfully agitated the public mind. It is entirely free 
from political allufions, the civic virtues are faintly praifed, but 
order and obedience to the laws are every where recommended: 
and the catechifm contains one precept, which will be equally 
adnuired in the Clofet at St. James’s, and in the Hall of the Di- 
rectory, “ Rejoice then in the payment of your taxes, for that ts 
the beft poffible way of pending your moncy.” | 

After a brief review of moral writers, from which it feems 
that M. Saint Lambert is the difciple of Locke, Helvetius, and 
Condillac, he proceeds, in his Analy/is of Alan, toa rapid dif- 
cuffion of the topics connected with the fenfes, the underftanding, 
the faculties of which he diftinguifhes much after Locke’s man- 
ner, felf-love, the paffions, tendencies towards credulity, fuper- 
ftition, imitation, &c. curiofity, love of order, ridicule, the 
influence of climate, in which he places himfelf between Helve- 
tius and Montefquieu, who maintained the extreme doctrines ; 
the condition of man at different periods of his own life, and 
various {tates of fociety, &c. The following obfervations on the 
paffions evince reflection. 

‘ Let us here remark, and it is important, that all the paffions 
which are allied to benevolence, and bind us to our fellow beings, 
are in themfelves pleafant, and are not experienced without enjoy- 
ment; whilft thot which are connected with ill-will, and are hoftile 
to the happinefs of fociety, are inherently painful. There is another 
truth which cannot efcape any one who reflects upon himfelf, but of 
which moralifts and inftructors have little availed themfelves—though 
in general the number and itrength of the defires, paffions, and 
wants of the fenfes and heart appear to be the effect of the organiza- 
tion, and of an extraordinary portion of that celeftial fire, the un. 
known principle of life and feeling, which nature has unequally im- 
parted to mankind; yet often, by exciting one paflion only, an uni- 
verfal fenfibility is communicated to the foul. He who appears dull 
and impenetrable may, when the means of pmneene him are dif- 
covered, be made fuiceptible of many paffions. One folitary feeling 
of love or hatred may communicate to the foul an ardour, a curt- 
ofity, enriching it with fentiments and ideas.—A lively hope or pow- 
erful fear may inftil an activity till then unfelt, which may per- 
manently eftablifh itfelf, and be diffufed over a variety of objects.’— 
* When a ftrong paffion is felt, and another of an oppofite kind 
arifes, this will heighten the former, if it do not annihilate it. A 
miftrefs is never fo much beloved as when fhe has excited, through 
jealoufy, emotions of anger, fear, or hatred. I will add too that 
they are not certain but probable enjoyments which are defired with 
ardour. Hope, in its progrefs, awakens the moft powerful feelings : 
and the confli& of contending paffions quickens the fenfibility to 
agony. And every emotion may be raifed by doubt or uncertainty. 


‘ In truth there is not, properly, any fimple pafiion ; all are reci- 
procally 
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procally caufes and effeéts, acceflories and principals. They are in« 
ceflantly combined, and their combinations are iofinite. In the diver- 
fity of thefe combinations muit we feek for the varieties of national 
and individual character, and the inconftancy of the individual. Paf- 
fions of a contrary kind fometimes unite, but in general thofe of the 
fame clafs, as hatred, revenge, and anger, are generally found toge- 
ther. So the amiable paffions, benevolence, kindnefs, {elf-fatisfaction, 
juftice, &c. are feldom feparateé,’ 

In the Analyfis of Woman, which fucceeds, the author, in a 
dialogue between the celebrated Ninon de I’Enclos and the 
philofopher Bernier, examines the fexual character. Having 
anatomically treated of the female frame, he argues analogically 
that * probably the organ of thought in woman partakes of the 
nature of her other organs ; like them is weak and delicate, and 
liable to derangement by accidents unknown to man.’ The 
virtues of fuperior fenfibility, and the defects of weaknefs are 
of courfe imputed. Common place ideas are diffufely detailed 
concerning the imagination and intelle€t of the female fex, 
but the fubject is not treated with philofophic precifion. It is 
feafoned with a fufficiently ample differtation on the fixth fenfe, 
and the author gallantly promifes the ladies a very large fhare 
in the expected improvements of fociety, and affures them that 
they will be as much indebted to the philofophers of a refined 
age, as to the preux chevaliers of antiquity. 

te ou Ponthiamas, in the form of a chinefe tale, includes 
an ufeful treatife on education and logic. In the education 
of the body, he follows Rouffeau; and in the formation of 
the mind, Locke. Helvetius derives error from partial igno- 
rance, the paflions, the imperfections, and abufe of Janguage. 
Our author purfues a fimilar train. There are, he obferves, 
three fources of error, concerning both material and moral 
objects. Firft, the defire to believe, becaufe doubt humiliates. 
Secondly, the too extenfive ufe of analogy, by which we 
lightly infer relations between caufes, when we have obferved 
a correfpondence of effects, or the contrary. And thirdly, 
the referring to one caufe the complicated effe& of many 
caufes. 

* A falfe affociatien of ideas is the caufe of the greateft number of 
errors; our attention is early fixed upon certain obje&s by the wants 
which we experienced in apt pes and with thofe objects are con- 
nected in idea the means of attaining them. Some of thefe means 
were lawful, others were not. If our defires were criminally gratified, 
then are ideas of pleafure and injuftice clofely affociated. If we facri- 
ficed pleafure to duty, then are ideas of privation and reétitude con. 
nected ; this feeling will operate upon the jadgment, and blind us to 


_the neceflity of preferring virtue. Thus we are difpofed to confider 


thofe duties as lefs important, which in youth were accompanied with 
the moft painful felf-denial. Amongft barbarians oppreffed by defpo- 
tifm, the fecurity of perfon and property will neceflarily be aifociated 
with ideas of infincerity and bafenefs. In thofe unhappy countries, 
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where acruel and capricious deity is the object of worfhip, ideas of 
Lessee and benevolence will feldom form a part of the theory of 
rfection.’ 

The Catechifm foxms but a {mall part of the work. It be- 
gins with a feries of dialogues containing definitions concern- 
ing the nature of man, his duties and paffions. ‘They are clear, 
carrect, and unexceptionable—if we overlook that radical de- 
fet, common to them with fo many different fyftems of mo- 
rality, arifing from the difficulty of proving the obligation to 
be virtuous. It is thus attempted to be refolved. 

‘ 2. How are we to preferve and increafe thofe qualities of the 


mind which promote our own happinefs ? 
« A. By improving our underftanding, and. cherifhing fentiments 


agreeable to ourfelves and others. 


« 2, What are thofe fentiments ? 
« A. All thofe which lead us to fulfill our duty towards mankind. 


* 2. What is our duty towards mankind ? 

« A. To make them happy. 

» Q, Why? 

« A. Becaufe man from the hour of his birth wants the affiftance of 
his fellow men. 

« Q, Is man then weak ? &c.’ 

The queftion is not afked why an individual fhould fupply 
what his neighbour wants. And though there can be but one 
ultimate anfwer, viz. that it his intereft, it would certainly be 
difficult to illuftrate this fatisfactorily to an inquifitive child. 
For, though in ordinary circumftances the expedation of re- 
compence, or the fear of retaliation, may prudentially influenee 
the mind, {till, in extreme cafes, a voluntary death for in- 
ftance, it feems a facrifice of theend, happinefs, to the means, 
virtue. What, then, fhall we maintain the dogma‘ of mifan- 
thropy, that man is incapable of virtue purely difinterefted ? 
We anfwer, No; unlefs éntere/ be defined with a latitude which 
infringes all propriety of fpeech. As this is a much contefted 

oint, we fhall perhaps be pardoned for digreffing fo far as to ob- 
ferve, that independently of the more palpably influential 
motives of religion, there is {tilla way by which a paffion for the 

ood of others may be generated and put in adtion to the total 
exclufion of all ideas of felf-intereft. Dy ideas of felf-intereft, 
we mean thofe ideas which arife in the mind when it delibe- 
rately reflects upon itfelf as a diftingt being, the thinking prin- 
ciple being itfelf the object of its own thought. That man is 
capable of fuch reflection, our reader mult himfelf be con- 
{cious at the prefent moment. And whenever the mind ba- 
lances its own abftract well-being and permanent felf-intereft, 
with the impulfe of any {trong paflion, and that paffion ulti- 
mately prevails; or when, without fuch elaborate reflection, 

any act is the refult of a powerful impulfe, unaccompanied b 
an intention to promote the welfare of the individual: — it 
eems 
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feems to us an abufe of language and a want of correétnefs in 
thought, to term or confider it otherwife than as purely difin- 
terelted. The ey isa that ftrange medium, which re- 
ceiving its impreflions from the paffions, Carries them to the 
underftanding, which drefles in colors of its own creation, 
and magnifi s or dillorts at will the objeéts of its examination, 
is the inftrument by which fuch a ftate of mind is produced. By 
the arts of education, the eloquent leffons of wifdom, and the 
contagion of example, we are perfiraced that the mind may be 
fafhioned into any form, and by habit fteadily fixed to the per- 
formance of all the duties and facrifices which philanthropy can 
require. And thus it is, that maternal affection, love, friend- 
fhip, and patriotifm, have filled fo fair a catalogue of high and 
heroic deeds, and hence it is, that we do not join in the popular 
derilion of that generous theory, which holds forth the love of 
all human kind as the attainable object of man’s difinterfted ex- 
extions. 

A colleflion of precepts and topics of felf examination for 
the pupil terminates the courfe of our author's inftruction. 
The larger part of the volume contains the Commentary on the 
Catechifm, Here the author has analyfed the inclinations, paf- 
fions, and characters, which he had before only defined. All 
the malevolent paffions, ‘ the family of pain,” thofe which are 
beneficent and pleafant, and thofe which, like the love of mo- 
ney, honor, ftation, are good or bad only as directed, are 
fucceffively the fubjedts of detailed and fometimes profound eXx- 
amination, Like Rouffeau, he imagines his pupil in various 
fituations, and fubjeét to various vices. He oppofes paflion to 
paflion, in order to preferve the equilibrium, and avai!s himfelf 
of the affociation of ideas to correét or improve the injurious 
or falutary tendency of the predominant character, and il- 
luftrates his opinions by tales and anecdotes. ‘Throughout, 
he evinces an intimate knowledge of his fubject, and “much 
patient reflection: and difplays more good fenfe than ingenuity 
or originality. As-the work is free from the fpirit of fyftem, 
dloes not agitate the difputed doctrines of fpeculative ethics, 
which excite moft attention, and is not recommended by any 
fuperior charms of ‘compoiition, in which ref{pect, however, it 
has the merit of clearnefs and fimplicity, it is not likely to 
attraét the notice of our tranflators; but it may fafely be recom- 
mended as a manual of inflrudtion, containing much matter of 
confiderable utility to parents and preceptors. 


Art. vil. Stridfures on the modern Syftem of Female Education. 
With a View of the Principles and Candu& prevalent among 
Heimen of Rank ‘and Fortune. By Hannah More. In two 
Vols. 8vo. 330Pages, Pr. ros. Cadelland Davies. 1799. 
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Ir the fucceeding generation be not a faultlefs race, no 
blame will reft with the writers of the prefent- age. On the 
fubject of education we have line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, fyftem upon fy{tem—all excellent, if capable of being exe- 
cuted—all tending to compel our children to become patterns of 

erfection. But philofophy feems to have had its day, meta- 

phyfical experiment has received a fudden check, fuperftition 
refumes its empire over the human mind, which is reverting 
back, with elattic force, to authority and prefcription. 

The votaries of e/fabli/bments, with laudable Zeal, come for- 
ward: foremoft in the rank of thefe ftands the author of the pre- 
fent ftrictures, who, enlifting under the banners of high ortho-~ 
doxy, exhorts her fair difciples, in Aomz/y itrains, to forfake the 
error of their ways, &c. &c. In this period, of ¢ alarm and 
peril,’ Mifs M. endeavours to roufe her fex to ufe all the in- 
fluence, which the ‘ courtefy of cuftom’ and gallantry have given 
them, to oppofe ‘ the moft tremendous confederacies againk re- 


ligion and order which the world ever faw.’ This influence 
is to be feminine—yet ‘ female politicians and female polemics 
fi. e. thinkers) are moft unnatural, difgufting and ungracetul.’ 
Woman is to take her religious and political creed for granted : 
the mafculine exercile of reafoning on the fubje&ts moft intereft- 
ing to human beings would convert into lines the dimples of 
beauty, and fpoil the appropriate foftnefs of the fex. . While 


Europe agitates the important que{tions on which depend the 
virtue and the happinefs of the human fpecies, woman is to re- 
main quiefcent in the univerfal fermentation: amid{t the con- 
tention of nations, her heart is not to glow in the caufe of 
freedom, nor her underftanding to kindle with the love of truth: 
philofophical inveftigation on the fubjedts alone deferving feri- 
ous attention, as involving the bett interefts of mankind, would 
deftroy that § graceful propriety, without which, however know- 
ing or active, woman cannot be amiable.’ Her part, in thefe 
times of change and peril, is to be fair and pious, and chafte, and 
docile; or, if compelled to take an intere/t in the fubje@s con- 
{tantly founded in herears, and forced upon herattention wherever 
the turns, fhe muft by no means inquire, with mafculine a€tivity, 
into the grounds of the opinion fhe efpoufes:—In her, ¢ prejudice’ 
and implicit faith are propriety and grace; fhe is to be a reli- 
gionift without inveftigation; a partifan, but not a politician. 
Mifs M., ftruck with terror and abhorrence, by the boldnefs and 
impiety of certain fpeculative philofophers, and finitten with 
the love of chivalry and antiquity, retains the florid periods of 
Mr. Burke, in combating novelty and innovation, French phi- 
lofophy and French principles; and, trembling for the fate of 
eftablifhments and regular governments, (tacitly implying, how- 
ever caufelefsly, a doubt of the foundations on which they reft), 
calls upon her readers to banifh from their libraries and dref- 
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fing rooms, not merely French metaphyfics, the Voltaires and 
Rouffeaus, the firlt geniufes of their age, but, fays our author, 

Vol. 1. Pp. 30. —* that fober and unfufpeéted mafs of mifchief, 
which, by afluming the plaufible names of Science, of Philofophy, of 
Arts, of Belles Lettres, is gradually adminiftering death to the prin- 
ciples of thofe who would be on their guard, had the .poifon been 
labelled with its own pernicious title. Avowed attacks upon reve- 
lation are more eafily refifted, becaufe the malignity is advertifed. 
But who fufpeéts the deftru@ion which lurks under the harmlefs or 
inftruétive names of General Hiffory, Natural Hiftory, Travels, Voyages, 
Lives, Encyclopedias, Criticifn, and Romance? Who will deny that 
many of thefe works contain much admirable matter; brilliant paf- 
fages, important facts, juft defcriptions, faithful pictures of natare, 
and valuable illuftrations of fcience? But while ‘* the dead flies he 
at the bottom,” the whole will exhale a corrupt and peftilential 
ftench.’ 

Yet in another place, (how rare is confiftency!) we are in- 
formed that— 3 

Vou. 1. Pp. 215.—* between the true Britifh patriot and the true 
Chriftian, there will be this common refemblance: the more deeply each 
of them inquires, the more will he be confirmed in his refpective attach- 
ment, the one to his country, the other to his religion. I fpeak with 
reverence of the immeafureable diftance; but the more the one 
prefles on the firm arch of our confitation, and the other on that of 
Chriftianity, the ftronger he will find them both. Each challenges 
fcrutiny.; each has nothing to dread but from fhallow politicians and 
fhallow philofophers; in each intimate knowledge jaftifies pre- 
pofetiion ; in each invettigation confirms attachment.’ 

Why then, though the wind thould whiftle through its 
branches, fupport the fturdy oak by a plantation of oziers? 
German literature alfo comes in for a fhare of our author’s re- 
probation; her nice delicacy flarts from the profligacy of the 
popular drama*, that paints the weeping penitent, purified from 
the fingle error of her fenfes by exemplary reformation, re- 
ftored by the dignity of virtue to her forteited privileges. 

The corruptien of the times is not to be cured by a barbareus 
morality, that lofes fight of humanity, nor by the afcetic maxims 
of fanatic ages. It is not by putting the axe to the root of the 
tree of knowledge, that accefsto the tree of life will be retlored. 
The torrent of infidelity and vice is not to be oppofed by trite 
and over{trained precepts, nor by fuperftitious obfervances: its 
fources are to be fought for in the caufes which have in all 
nations preceded declining empire,—increafing wealth, luxury, 
and venality: the contagion, which has circulated through: the 
whole mafs, wil] not be checked by partial applications: vice 
and virtue, as proved by all hiftorical record, will continue to 
rife and fall with the political barometer.—When the fountain 
is cleanfed, the pollution of the {treams will be quietly wafhed 
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away. ‘To the general tenor of the prefent production, the pre- 
ceding remarks are applied; but, though the ftrictures of Mifs 
M. have no claim to rank among works of principle, many 
parts of the detai/, when the writer, confining her views to the 
{ubject, quits the tone of a partifan, may be found ufeful, and 
are deferving of commendation, though even here there is little 
new. By authors who have written exprefsly for the improve- 
ment of the female fex, the Gregorys, the Fordyces, &c., it 
has been told them again and again, in polifhed ftrains, tha: 
they fhould be meek, modeft, pious, prudent, chafte. Mit 
M., in periods no lefs flowing, repeats the fame admirable 
leffon, which fhe enforces by motives and doétrines, favouring 
rather of the fanatic ages, than of the rational principles of an 
advanced civilization. Religion and reafon, to add efficacy to 
both, fhould unite with, rather than be oppofed to, each other: 
our author’s orthodoxy, the principles of which pervade every 
page of her production, and occupy almoft the whole of the 
fecond volume, is of a rigid order. 

As fpecimens of the ftyle and manner, which ate frequently 
entitled to praife, we fele€t, not without approbation, the fol« 
lowing remarks: 

Vou. 1 Pp. 84.—* But the contrary of all this is the cafe with 
external acquifitions. The maffer, it is his intereft, will induftrioufly 
inftra& his young pupil, to fet all her improvements in the moft im- 
mediate and confpicuous point of view. To allure and to thine is 
the great principle feduloufly inculeated into her young heart; and 
is confidered as the fundamental maxim; and, perhaps, if we were 
required to condenfe the reigning fyftem of the brilliant education 
of a lady into an aphorifm, it might be comprifed in this fhott fen- 
tence, Jo make the moft of herfelf. This fyftem however is the fruitful 
germ, from which a thoufand yet anborn vanities, with all their mul-+ 
tiplied ramifications, will {pring.’ 

We mutt here obferve, that while women have no other mode 
of eftablifbing them{elves, (to adopt the common phrafe,) or of 
procuring a fubfiftence, than by marriage, and while men do 
not fa!l in love with fenfe and virtue, do nat turn from the per- 
fon to the mind, the remonftrances of the moralift will be vain, 
{tifled and overpowered by the louder and ftronger calls of 
interefi, Again, 

Vou. 1. Pp. 105.—* Let me be allowed to repeat, that J mean not 
with prepofterous praife to defcant on the ignorance or the preju- 
dices of paft times, nor abfurdly to regret that vulgar fyftem of edu- 
cation which rounded the little circle of female acquirements within 
the limits of the fampler and the receipt book. Yet, if a preference 
almoft exclufive was then given to what was merely ufeful, a pre- 
ference almoft exclufive alfo is now affligned to what is merely orna- 
mental. And it muft be owned that, if the life of a young lady, for- 
merly, too much refembled the life of a confectioner, it now too 
much refembles that of an actrefs; the morning is all, rehearfal, and 
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the evening is all performance: and thofe who are trained in this re- 
gular routine, who are inftruéted in order to be exhibited, foon Jearn 
to feel a fort of impatience in thofe focieties in which their kind of 
talents are not likely to be brought into play.’ 

The following exhortation is particularly judicious : 

p. 111.—* To thefe, and to all, the author would earneftly re- 
commend to accuftom their children to pafs at once from ferious bu- 
finefs to aétive and animated recreation; they fhould carefully pre- 
ferve them from thofe long and torpid intervals between both, that 
languid indolence and fpiritlefs trifling, which wears out fuch large 
portions of life in both young and old. It has indeed paffed into an 
aphorifm, that ativity is neceffary to virtue, even among thofe who 
are not apprized that it is alfo indifpenfable to happinefs. So far 
are many parents from being fenfible of this truth, that vacations 
ae fchool are not merely allowed, but appointed to pafs away in 

vearifome fauntering and indeterminate idlenefs; ind this by way 
of converting the holidays into pleafure! Nay, the idlenefs is fpe- 
cifically made over to the child’s mind, as the ftrongeft expreffion of 
the fondnefs of the parent! A diflike to learning is thus fyftema- 
tically excited by prepofteroufly ereéting indolence into a reward for 
application ! ? 

p. 116.—*I will venture to fay, that thofe liftlefs and vacant days, 
when the thoughis have lo precife obje& ; when induftry has no de- 
finite purfuit; when the mind and the body have no exercife, and the 
ingenuity no acquilition either to anticipate or to enjoy, are the 
longett, the dulleit, and the leaft happy, which children of {pirit and 
genius ever pafs. Yes! it is a few fhort but lively intervals of ani- 
mated pleafure, fnatched from between the fucceflive labours and 
duties ofa buafy day, looked forward to with hope, enjoyed with tafte, 
and recolleéted withoat remorfe, which, both to men and to chil- 
dren, yield the trueit portions ofenjoyment. O fnatch your offspring 
from adding to the number of thoie objects of fupreme commiiera- 
tion, who feek their happinefs in doing nothing! Life is but a fhort 


day; but it isa working day. Adtivity may lead to evil; but in- 
act; vit) cannot be led to good.’ 
P. 1z20.—* As an antidote to felfifhnefs as well as pride and in- 


tolence, they fhould alfo very early be taught to perform all the 
kinks offices in their power for themfelves; not to be infolently cal]- 
ing for fervants where there is no real occafion; above all, they 
thould be aceuftomed to confider the domeftics’ hours of meals as 
almoit facred, and the golden rule fhould be practically and uniform- 
ly enforced, even on fo trifling an occafion as ringing a bell, through 
mere wantonnefs, cr felf-love, or pride. 

To check the growth of meonfideratenefs, young ladies fhould 
early be taught to difcharge their little debts with punctuality. 
They fhould be made fenfible of the cruelty of obliging trades-people 
to call often for the money due to them; and of hindering and de-’ 


- taining thofe whofe time is the fource of their fubfiftence, under pre- 


tence of fume frivolous engagement, which ought to be made to 

bend to the comfort and advantage of others.’ 
P. 140.—' It is one grand object to give the young probationer 
joft and ‘oder views of the world on which the is about to enter. 
Inftead 
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Inftead of making her bofom bound at the near profpe&t of emanci- 
pation from her inftructors; inftead of teaching her young heart to 
dance with premature flutterings, as the critical winter draws near in 
which /e is to come out; inftead of raifing a tumult in her bufy ima- 
gination, at the approach of her firft grows up ball; endeavour to 
convince her that the world will nof turn out to be that fcene of un- 
varying and never-ending delights which fhe lias perhaps been led 
to expect, not only from the fanguine temper and warm fpirits natural 
to youth, but from the value fhe has feey put on thofe fhowy accom- 
plifhments which have too probably been fitting her for her exhibi- 
tion in life. ‘Teach her that this world is not a ftage for the difplay 
of fuperficial talents, but for the ftrict and fober exercife of fortitude, 
temperance, mecknefs,, faith, diligence, and felf-denial ; of her due 
performance of which Chriftian graces, Angels will be fpeéators, 
and God the judge. ‘Teach her that human life is not a fplendid 
romance, {pangled over with brilliant adventures, and enriched with 
extraordinary occurrences, and diverfified with wonderful incidents; 
lead her not to expeét that life will abound with feenes which will 
call fhining qualities and great powers into perpetual action ; and for 
which, if fhe acquit herfelf well, fhe will be rewarded with pro- 
portionate fame and certain commendation. But apprize her that 
human life is a true hiftory, many paflages of which will be dull, 
obfcure, and uninterefting; fome perhaps tragical; but that, what- 
ever gay incidents and mk {cenes may + interfperfed in the 
progrefs of the piece, yet finally ‘‘ one event happeneth to all.’ 

We were inclined to fmile at the idea, that a young lady muft 
not be indulged with a perufal of the works of the elegant na- 
turalift Buffon, on account of their indelicacy. — Ignorance 
furely is not purity. Againft the vulgar notion, that woman is 
unfitted, by the cultivation of her underftanding, for the duties 
of her fex, it is well obferved : 

Vot. 11. Pp. 7.—* Superior talents however are not fo common, 
as, by their frequency, to offer much difturbance to the general 
courfe of human affairs; and many a lady, who tacitly accufes herfelf 
of neglecting her ordinary duties becaufe fhe is a genius, will per- 
haps be found often to accufe herfelf as unjuftly as good St. Jerome, 
when he laments that he was beaten by the Angel for being too Cice- 
ronian in his ftyle. 

« But the truth is, women who are fo — up with the conceit 
of talents as to negleé the plain duties of life, will not be found to 
be women of the beft abilities. And here may the author be allowed 
the gratification of obferving, that thofe women of real genius and 
extenfive knowledge, whole friendfhip have conferred honour and 
happinefs on her own life, have been in general eminent for ccos 
nomy, and the prattice of domeltic virtues.’ 

The comparifon of the intelle€tual faculties of the fexes, in 
page 26, &c. of the fecond volume, is trite, fanciful and un- 
philofophical. The following obfervations we quote with pe- 
culiar approbation. 

Vou. 11. Pp. 126.—* That idlenefs, to whofe cruel inroads many 


women of fortune are unhappily expofed, from not having been 
li 2 trained 
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trained to confider wholefome occupation, vigorous exertion, and 
fyftematic employment as making part of the indifpenfable duties of 
life, lays them open to a thoufand evils of this kind, from which the 
ufeful and the bufy are exempted: and, perhaps, it would not be eafy 
to find a more pitiable objet than a woman with a great deal of time 
and a great deal of money on her hands, who, never having been 
taught the confcientious ufe of either, fquanders both at random, or 
rather moulders both away, without plan, without principle, and 
without pleafure ; all whofesprojeéts begin and terminate in felf; 
who confiders the reft of the world only as they may be fubfervient 
to her gratification; and to whom it never occurred, that both her 
time and money were given for the gratification and good of 
others.’ 

p. 148.— The old ftanding obje&tion formerly brought forward 
by the prejudices of the other fex, and too eagerly laid hold on as a 
fhelter for indolence and ignorance by ours, was, that intelleétual 
accomplifhments too much abforbed the thoughts and affeétions, took 
women off from the neceflary attention to domeftic duties, and fuper- 
induced a contempt or negleét of whatever was ufeful.—E¥ut it is pe- 
culiarly the charatter of the prefent day to deteé& abfurd opinions, 
and expofe plaufible theories by the fimple and decifive anfwer of 
experiment; and it is prefumed that this popular error, as well as 
others, is daily receiving the refutation of actual experience. For it 
cannot furely be maintained on ground that is any longer tenable, 
that acquirements truly rational are Calcnlated to draw off the mind 
from real duties. Whatever removes prejudices, whatever ftimulates 
indaflry, whatever rectifies the judgment, whatever correéts felf- 
conceit, whatever purifies the taite, and raifes the underftanding, 
will be likely to contribute to moral excellence: to woman moral 
excellence is the. grand object of education; and of moral ex- 
cellence, domeftic life is to woman the appropriate {phere.* | 

P.150.—* The time nightly expended in late female vigils is 
expended by the light of far other lamps than thofe which are fed by 
the ftudent’s oil; and if families are to be found, who are negleéted 
through too much fludy in the mittrefs, it will probably be proved 
to be Hoyle, and not Homer, who has robbed her children of her 
time and affections. For one family which has been neglected by 
the mother’s paffion fer books, an hundred have been deferted 
through her paffion for play. The hufband of a fathionable woman 
will not often find that the library is the apartment the expences of 
which involve him in debt er difgrace. And for one literary flattern 
who now manifeits her indifference to her hufband by the negle& of 
her perfon, there are {coves of elegant {fpendthrifts who ruin theirs by 
excefs of decoration.’ 

Pp. 151.-——° She who is a vain pedant becaufe fhe has read muchy 
has probably thai defeét in her mind which would have made her a 
vain fool if fhe had read nothing. Itis not her having more know- ° 
ledge, but lefs fenfe, which makes her infufferable; and illiteracy 
would have added little to her value, for it is not what fhe has, but 
what fhe wants, which makes her unpleafant. Thefe inflances tat 
enly furnith a frefh argument for the general cultivation of the fe- 

male 
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male mind. The wider difufion of found knowledge would remove 
that temptation to be vain which may be excited by its rarity.’ 

We have entered, in our remarks upon this performance, into 
a fuller detail than we can generally indulge ourfelves in, from 
a fenfe of the high importance which we are difpofed to 
attach to all works defigned to form the minds and the prin- 
ciples of youth. 


Art. vir. 4 Praxts of Logic, for the Ufe of Scheels. By John 
Collard. 245 pages. 12mo. Pr.5s. Johnfon. 1799. 
Reason is the parent of knowledge, the friend of truth, of 

virtue, and of happinefs. Every attempt therefore to improve 

the rational faculty is entitled to our attention, even though the 
mode fhould be deemed unworthy of our praife. To attain this 
object, confeiledly moft defirable, many treatifes on the dia-. 
lectic art have been compofed, of which Ariftotle’s Organon and 

Porphyry’s Introduction claim the pre-eminence. To thefe 

two works our later writers on the fubject have almoft entirely 

been indebted for their materials. It is tobe regretted, indeed, 
that at prefent the itudy of logic, as a branch ot liberal educa- 
tion, is fo much neglected. From fome feminaries it is totally 
difmitied; and, in many, it is regarded as of trivial import- 
ance, and the fubject precipitated with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. In exprefling our regret at this circumftance, we would 
not at the fame time be under{tood to infinuate, that the fcho- 
laftic art of wrangling in mood and figure, or of concealing 
ignorance, inanity and abfurdity, under the {pecions form of 
profound ratiocination, fhouldever be revived. ‘This fpecies of 
logic has been juitly exploded: and we are ready to join incor- 
dially withing that its {pirit may fleep in eternal oblivion. But 
to beable to analyfe our reafonings, and to retrace with accuracy 
the feveral {teps, by which we arrive at any mental determina- 
tion—to be capable of detecting fophiftry in others, and of 
thinking and reafoning with precifion ourfelves, is an acquire- 
ment furely of unqueftionable value. ‘That an acquaintance 
with the rules of Jogic, as delivered and illuftrated in antient 
and modern treatifes, conduces greatly to this end, is a faét, 
which, notwithitanding the fathionable opinions of the day, it 
would be eafy to evince, did neceflity require it, or our limits 
permit. To this polition, however, we doubt much, if the 
author of this praxis would yield his affent. ‘ Let me afk,’ 
fays he, ‘ thofe who have attended lectures on logic at the uni- 
verfiuics, whether they have ever learned any thing which could 
affift them in the practical reafoning of common life.’ To this 
interrogatory, fo confidently propofed, we have no hefitation 
in anfwering affirmatively; delivering it as our decided opinion, 
that an attentive perufal of either Watts’s or Duncan’s Logic, 
ef which the former is in fome feminaries ufed as 4 text book, 

1i3 will 
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will prove highly ufeful for this purpofe; and that thefe treatifes 
will ferve as valuable auxiliaries, in enabling their readers to 
think with correétnefs, to reafon with accuracy, and to detect 
the fallacies of fophiftical argumentation. We acknowledge 
indeed that they are deficient in analyfing and illuftrating the 
tamiliar and ufual forms of reafoning, in which the moods and 
figures of dialeéticians are almoft wholly neglected: but it 
is equally true, that he who is mafter of thefe treatifes, will 
with facility analyfe any argument, in whatever form it may 
be invefted. ‘This opinion is juttified by experience. We ad- 
mit, at the fame time, that to evolve and illuftrate the common 
modes of argumentation, though it can be of little fervice to 
the expert logician, muft notwithftanding prove highly ufeful ta 
the junior ftudent, and to thofe who have devoted no previous ats 
tention to the fubje€&t. Under this conviction, we own that 
fome fuch work as the Praxis before us, which is profeifedly 
written for the ufe of {chools, and whofe obje& it is to teach 
the analyfis of familiar reafoning, and to eftablifh in the young 
mind a habit of examining whatever fentiments may be fub- 
mitted to its judgment, will doubtlefs prove an ufeful acqui- 
fition. It is properly a fequel to a work of the fame author, 
entitled, * ‘he Effentials of Logic ;*” and is intended to il- 
luftrate the principles which are there exhibited. “To enable 
our readers to judge how far the author has fucceeded in the 
execution of his plan, or in the probable attainment of his ob- 
je&t, we proceed to lay before them a concife ftatement of the 
contents of the Praxis, with a few fpecimens of the manner in 
which the author has treated his fubje¢t, 

In chap. r{t. Mr. C. confiders the nature of propofitions, as 
either fimple or compound, congenial or repugnant, pure or 
modal, general or f{pecial; and illuftrates by examples the 
grammatical forms in which they may be exprefied. 

In chap. 2d. he felects a few propofitional exercifes from the 
Spectatar, the Rambler, and Harvey’s Meditations. As a fpe- 
cimen of the manner in which he treats this part of the fubject, 
we tranfcribe the following paflage. p. 62, 

‘ While the judgment is yet uninformed, and unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with improbable 
adventures, impraicable virtues, and inimitable charaGers: but, in pra- 
portion as we have more opportunities of acquainting — with living 
nature, we are fioner dilgufied with copies in which there appears no ree 
femblance, | | 

ANALYSIS. 

« While . 

‘ The judgment is pet uninformen, and unable to compare the Draughta 

of fidion with their originals, 


-- 


* For an account of this work, fee Analyt, Rey. o, s. vol. xxv. p. 68. 
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© We are delighted trith improbable adventures, impracticable virtues, 

and inimitable characters : 

* Bat, in proportion as 

‘ We habe moze opportunities of acquainting ourfelyss toith living 

nature, | 

‘ We are soontr Disgusted twith copies 

‘ | Fn which | xo refemblance appears tristent. 

‘ OBSERVATION. 

‘ This period comprifes four general propofitions, The two firft, 
which are declared coincident in point of time by the particle while, 
are compound, there being two diftinét predicates attributed to the 
firft fubjeét and three to the fecond. ‘To the two firft the third and 
fourth are connected by-the particle but. ‘The third requires no expla- 
nation. The fourth comprifes in its predicate a fubordinate propofi- 
tion, and the words iz eubich, though placed firft between fpace rules, 
to comply with the Englifh idiom, evidently belong to the predicate, 
It may be alfo obferved, that for the word ¢here, in the text, the tern 
exiftent is fub{tituted in the analyfis. The words ix proportion as thew, 
in the nature of a conjunétion, that the degree of increafe expreffed in 
the third, will operate in the fame comparative ratio in the fourth pros 
pofition.’ 


In chap. 3d. he treats of reafoning. . Here the author briefly 
explains the nature of fyllogifm, and confiders the modes in 
which the various aéts of reafon are performed in familiar lan- 
guage. Hence he is led to treat of enthymeme, which he di- 
vides into four kinds, the caufal, the regular, the obvious, and 
the hypothetical. Thefe feveral kinds he illuftrates by exam. 
ples, of which we tranfcribe the following. 

* SYLLOGISM. 

‘ Major ? He who fuffers paffion to fuperfede his reafon contributes 

Hypoth, i to his own unhappinefs, 

~ A violent man fuffers paffion to fuperfede his reafon. 

Afferting | Therefore a violent man contributes to his own unhappi- 

Propof. } nefs.’ 

He then fhews how the terms may be abftracted thus, 

* MAJOR TERM. 
Contributes to his own unhappinefs, 
MIDDLE TERM. 
Suffers paffion to fuperfede his reafon, 
MINOR TERM, 
A violent man.’ 
He then illuftrates how the fame propofition may be famie 


harly exprefled, 
¢ ft. In the form of a caufal enthymeme, 


Propet ® ba violent man contributes to his own unhappinefs, 


Post } Becaufe he fuffers paffion to fuperfede his reafon. 


li4 adly. 
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2dly. In the form of a regular enthymeme. 


Reafoning d 
Propof. A violent man fuffers paffion to fuperfede his reafort 
Affenting ) ; 
Propof, Therefore he contributes to his own unhappinefs, 


3dly. In the form of an obvious enthymeme, 
Reafoning ee a violent man fuffers paffion to fuperfede his 
Propof, reafon. 
Afferting 


Propof. bite contributes to his own unhappinefs, 


4thly. In the form of an hypothetical enthymeme. 


Reafoning 
has" If a violent man fuffers paffion to fuperfede his reafon. 


Afferting } He. (that is, the violent man) contributes to his own 

Propof, unhappinefs.’ 

Our author proceeds in Chap. 4th, 5th and 6th, to treat of 
the indirect, the elliptical, and the familiar compound terms of 
reafoning, each of which he explains and illuftrates by appofite 
examples. 

Having thus explained the nature of fyllogifm, with the va- 
rious forms in which reafoning is conducted in common lan- 
guage, he proceeds in chap. 7th, to propofe fome = eX- 
erciles felected from the Rambler, Gibbon’s Hiftory, Milton and 
Young, in which the preceding principles are farther illuftrated. 

In chap. 8th, he treats of fallacy, or falfe reafoning. Having 
informed the reader that the principal place in reafoning, where 
error can poflibly exift, is in the major hypothefis, and obferv- 
ed that, to difcover the truth or falfehood of any major hypo- 
thefis, a proper knowledge of the ideas conveyed by the fubje& 
and predicate fhould be acquired, and the degree of evidence on 
which the propofition is grounded, fhould be afcertained, he 
proceeds to confider the nature of evidence, which he divides 
into three kinds, intuition, demonftration, and teftimony. 
Thefe he defines, and offers a few concife obfervations and eafy 
examples, to fhew how any aa hypothefis may be examined ; 
and, if it fhould involve any fallacy, how this may be detected. 
He then obferves that, as the major hypothefis exhibits an 
agreement or repugnance between the middle and major terms, 
fo the minor hypothefis exhibits an agreement or repugnance to 
be admitted between the minor and middle terms; and this lat- 
ter, he obferves, is the only other point in reafoning, where 
error can occur, The example, which he adduces, whercin both 
hypothefes are defective or erroneous, is the following, 

P. 223.—[** A large work is difficult, becaufe it is large, even though 
all its parts might, fingly, be performed with facility;| where there are 
many things to be done, cach mufi be allowed its fhare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expeed, 
that the’ ftones which form the dome of a temple, fomuld be fauared and pr- 


bifeed line ihe diamond of a ring.”’ 


Preface to Johnfon’s Diétionary. 
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‘In this period, all that materially regards the reafoning fands be- 
tween crotchets, and the major hypothefis may be exhibited thus, 

«A WORK [ANY WORK, or EVERY WORK] WHICH is 
large, is vifticult, even though all its parts might, fingly, be pers 
formed with facility. : 

¢ This hypothefis appears to me defective; for a work, however large, 
cannot, I think, be dificult, if ** all its parts might, fingly, be performed 
with facility,” though it might be laborious, for facility is the oppofite 
to dificulty; and even that labour is to be only in proportion to the number 
of parts. 

* Now, mark the minor hypothefis ; 

*‘ A LARGE work is /arge; 

« This defeét, I think, is fufficiently glaring. The minor and middle 
terms are reprefented by the fame word, namely, /arge; it is the fame 
as faying, that, which is large, is large; and the conclufion, 

‘ Therefore, A LarGe work isDifficult, even though all its parts 
might, fingly, be performed with facility, 

muft be fubjeét to the two detects of the two conditions, 

‘ This trifling inaccuracy of Doctor Johnfon, however, would cer- 
tainly, on any other occafion, be unworthy of notice, as his reafoning 
in general is, perhaps, the moft accurate, extenfive, and elegant, of 
any other writer in the Englifh language. 

‘ On acritical examination of the preceding example, it may be re- 
marked, that the words, even though all its part might, fingly, be per- 
formed with facility, though taken as a part of the major term, might, 
with as much propriety, form apart of the middle term; thus, 

‘A WORK WHICH is large, even though all its parts might, 

fiugly, be performed with facility, is difficult; - 

‘A LARGE work is large, even though all its parts might, fingly, 
be performed with facility: 

* Theretore, a LARGE WoRK is Difficult. 

* Or they may form a part of the minor term; thus, 

‘A WORK WHICH is /arge, is difficult; 

* A LARGE WORK, EVEN THOUGH ALL ITS PARTS MIGHT, 
SINGLY, BE PERFORMED WITH FACILITY, is large; 

* Therefore, A LARGE WORK, EVEN THOUGH ALL ITS PARTS 
MIGHT, SINGLY, BE PERFORMED WITH FACILITY, is 
Difticule. 

* Or, the words alluded to may be entirely excluded from the reafon- 
ing, and taken after the afferting propofition ; thus, 

© A WORK WHICH is darge 1s difficult ; 

‘ A LARGE WoRK is large; 

‘ Therefore, A LARGE WORK is Difficult, 

« Even though all its parts might, fingly, be performed with facility. 
‘ Thus, thefe words, which are employed to explain what hind of @ 
large work is meant, help to vitiate the major hypothefis.’ , 

From this circumftantial, and perhaps too minute detail of 
the contents of this little volume, our intelligent readers will 
be able to judge for themfelves concerning its merit. In our 
e(timation, it will be found worthy of the young fludent’s pe- 
rufal; it will likewife affift thofe in maturer years, whofe atten- 
tion may not have been directed to fubjects of this nature, to the 
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art of thinking and reafoning with judgment and correctnefs. We 
are fenfible, that many potlefs this invaluable talent, who have 
never {tudicd the principles of logic. But, though an art may be 
acquired without acquaintance with its principles, it would be 
unjuit to infer the inutility of the theory. It has been truly ob- 
ferved by an ingenious and learned writer, ‘* That one, who has 
had an education no better than that of an ordinary mechanic, 
may prove an excellent manual operator ; but it is only in the 
well inftructed mechanician we fhould expect to find a good 
machanift.” The fame otfervation may be applied to the art 
of reafoning, and indeed to every other art. 

We feel a pleafure, therefore, in acknowledging that this 
Praxis poffeffes confiderable merit. In the analyfis of the 
modes of familiar argumentation the author ts fufficiently 
copious, and has rendered the fubjeét intelligible to al- 
moft any capacity.—We prefume, however, that had he infifted 
at greater length on the mode of examining and detecting fo- 
phiflical argument, which we deem the moft important branch 
of the fubject, he would have rendered the Praxis incomparably 
more ufeful.—The language is on the whole perfpicuous and 
correct. One error we were forry to remark, an error, which 
in the judgment of the grammarian, might be termed nothing 
but an impropriety, but in the eye of a logician muft appear a 
palpable blunder—* This trifling inaccuracy of Dr. Johnfon,’ 
tays Mr. C. (p. 24.) ¢ would certainly an any other occafion be 
unworthy of notice, as his reafoning is in general perhaps the 
moft accurate, extenfive and elegant of any other writer in the 
Englifh language.’ The eftablithed principles of grammar re- 
quire a plural or what is equivalent thereto after a fuperlative 
thus employed; and common {fenfe teaches us, that an indivi- 
dual cannot at once belong and not belong to the fame aflem- 
blage. ‘Lhe particle of refers to Englifh writers, and the ac- 
curacy of Johnfon to one fpecies, while in the fame claufe the 
word other places them in oppofition and marks their contrariety. 
Now Mr. C. as a logician, knows well that an abitraét quality 
and a rational fubftance cannot belong to one category, and the 
plain dictates of reafon inform us, that two contrary pofitions 
cannot each be true: The fentence fhould have run thus— 
‘ More accurate, extenfive and elegant than that of any other 
writer in the Knglifh language.’ We have pointedly animad- 
verted on this error, as we have remarked it, from ignorance 
or inattention, ftealing into ufe. It is not our prerogative te 
give law to language ; but it is our province as well as our duty 
to {tigmatife every violation of good ufage, and to brand what- 
ever is repugnant to the acknowledged principles of grammar 
and common fenfe, efpecially in works which are intended for 
youth, and profefledly written to teach correctnefs of thought. 

2 


Ce 
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Art.1x. Letters to William Wilberforce, Efg. M. P. on the 
Doétrine of Hereditary Depravity. By a Layman. 8vo. 
172 pages. Price 3s. Johnfon. 1799. 

Frew theological treatifes have fallen under our infpetion, 
which are entitied to fuch a confiderable fhare of our approbation 
as the prefent. While the pen of the writer is ftridtly re 
{trained within the limits of decorum and refpeét, it is at the 
fame time pointed with a keennefs which probes to the bottom 
the arguments of Mr. Wilberforce, as well as the fubjeSt irfelf, 
The language is in general correct and animated: the argumen- 
tation rational, and, for the moft part judicious. If we once or 
twice perceive fome ground of objection, it is when our author's 
mode of arguing againft the doctrine of original depravity prefles 
fomewhat too clofely on the {criptural hiftory of the Fall, or 
when he is defirous of reprefenting that tranfaction in a more 
rational point of view, than the language of Scripture feems to 
warrant. 

‘The publication before us is diftributed into fix letters: the 
firft of which is principally devoted to the examination of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s arguments, and to proving the infufficienc 
of the mode he has adopted to defend the doctrine of hereditary 
depravity. 

To hie doétrine Mr. Wilberforce has ftated in all its force, 
the following very formidable objection, which he places in the 
mouth of a {ceptic: 

« Whatever 1 am, Iam what my Creator made me. I inherit a 
nature, you yourfelf contefs, depraved and prone to evil : how then 
can I withftand the temptations to fin by which I am environed? If 
this plea cannot eftablifh my innocence, it muft excufe,’at leat 
attenuate, my guilt. Frail and weak as I am, a Being of infinite 
juftice and goodnefs will never try me by a rule, which, however 
equitable in the cafe of creatures of a higher nature, is altogether 
difproportionate to mine.’ 

In anfwer to this objection, Mr. Wilberforce’s leading argu- 
ment with the fceptic would be to fhew that, ‘ as his precon- 
ceptions cgncerning the conduct of the Supreme Being had been 
in fact contradi¢ted, particularly by the exiftence at all of natural 
or moral evil, and thus proved erroneous in one inftance, wh 
may they not be fo likewife in another?’ But as he could only 
expect to filence, not to convince him, by this query, his plan 
mutt be, firft to prove the truth and importance of the Chriftian 
religion, and then to enforce the neceility of fubmitting reafon 
and judgment to the authority of whatever may be taught in the 
facred writings concerning this and every other point in dif- 

ute. 

. In examining the validity of Mr. Wilberforce’s arguments in 

eppofition to the formidable objection which has been ftated, our 

author urges, that his firft and leading argument, if it were 
admitted, 
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admitted, would prove too much ; that it opens the door for an 
unlimited extent of evil; that there muft be fome limitation of 
this evil under the empire of a Being effentially good. He 
obferves, that che other mode recommended by Mr. Wilberforce, 
that of proving the truth and importance of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, and then infifting on the neceflity of receiving this and 
other peculiar doétrines as effential parts of the Chriftian’s 
creed, does not promife greater fucce{s: that the objector will 
expect, ihat the evidences of the trut) of Chriftianity fhall be 
fucceeded by the evidence of its ex.c/lence; and that, if he be 
difappointed in this expectation, there is great danger of his 
rejecting Chriftianity itfelf. He adds that, unlefs Mr. Wilber- 
force relinquifh his argument, he will be compelled to increafe 
the number of articles in his faith. How, he afks, would Mr. 
Wilberforce be able to confute the doctrine of tranfubftantiation 
upon his own principles, in a controverfy with a Roman Ca- 
tholic?—An anthropomorphite will contend, that paflages innu- 
merable prove beyond ditpute that the Supreme Being has bodily 
organs.—A third maintains, that the true object ot Chrift’s mif- 
fion was to diileminate ftrife and hatred through the world. He 
juftly remarks, that amidft the multiplicity of opinions which 
prefent themfelves according to the different ideas annexed to 
various pailages of fcripture, reafon, and reafon alone, muft be 
the guide*; and fuggefts a few natural and fimple maxims, 
which may afliit us in afcertaining the genuine doctrines of reve- 
lation. 

The following paflage we think exceptionable; at leaft we 
wifh that our author had more explicitly ftated his fentiments : 

Pp. 27.‘ When it can be fhewn that God created the meaneft 
reptile, either with a determination to render it miferable, or with 
a prefcience of its mifery, the cafes will become parallel.’ 

Does he mean here to deny the prefcience of the Deity? if 
not, does not God certainly foreknow and confequently pre-de- 
termine the mifery of every being which he creates? See p. 135. 

In the fecond letter, the author ftates the doctrine of original 
fin, as it is boldly exprefled in the creeds and confeffions of 
thofe who have enforced it with fynodical authority. He then 
proceeds to confider the evidence in its favor from fcripture. 
The doétrine as {tated above, he obferves, pre-tuppofes the per- 
fection of Adam’s nature before the fall; teaches the depravity 
of human nature, in confequence of the fall; and the eternal 
punithment of the majority of the human race in confequence 
of this depravity. ‘The expreflion, ‘ let.us make man in our 








* As the different reafon of different men leads them to deduce 
different conclufions from the /ame pafflages of Scripture, what 
ftronger confideration can be urged in behalf of mutual charity and 
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image,’ which has been adduced in fupport of the firft article, 
he endeavours to fhew, can in no fenfe be confined to that ftate 
of high perfection afcribed to Adam during his innocence; and 
afferts that the Scriptures themfelves obvioufly limit it to. the 
univerfal dominion given to the human race over all the other 
creatures of God. 

Without meaning to infinuate that our author’s interpretation 
is erroneous, we confefs, it does not appear to us fo obvious and 
indifputable as he feems to think it. 

Refpecting another paflage of Scripture which has been prefied 
into the fervice, ‘ God made man upright, but they found out 
many inventions,’ he remarks, that the preacher is not in this 
place {peaking of Adam’s tranfgreffion, but of mankind in ge- 
neral; for we are told, they found out many inventions. Not 
being forbidden therefore by any exprefs declarations in the facred 
writings, he thinks we may innocently prefume that the powers 
and faculties of Adam and Eve were as limited as our own, and 
that their propentities to good and evil were perfectly fimilar.— 
The facred hiftory, he obferves, does not prefent us with 
ftronger proofs that the children of Adam derived finful pro- 
penfities from his firft tranfgreffion. 

This leads him in the third letter to examine the paflages of 
Scripture which Mr, Wilberforce has quoted in fupport of his 
fentiments. ‘To two of thefe he pays particular attention ;—the 
declaration of David, ¢ Behold I was fhapen in iniquity, and in 
fin did my mother conceive me;’ and that of the Apoitle, * we 

were by nature children of wrath even as others.’ David, our 
author juftly obferves, adopted a phrafe proverbial among the 
Jews, by which he intimated that his vicious propenfities were 
fo great, that had he been born with them, they could not have 
been ftronger. This interpretation he confirms by a fimilar ex- 
preflion employed by the Pharifecs, when they queftioned the 
man who had been blind, concerning the manner in which he 
had received his fight: ¢ thou waft altogether born in fin, and 
doft thou teach us:’ ‘That the expreffion could not have the 
moft diftant reference to the do¢trine of original fin, is moft evi- 
dent from this fecond mode of application: for the Pharifec, 
proud as he was, could not have the arrogance to deen himfelf 
or his fect to be exempt from a ftate of degradation which necef- 
farily involved all mankind.— The other paflage, ‘ we were b 


nature children of wrath, even as others,’ our author judicioufly 


refers to that depth of corruption and depravity into which the 
world was plunged, before the appearance of Chtift. “he word 
nature, he fays, has, it is well known, various fignifications. 
Sometimes it fignifies cuftom, fometimes prevailing difpofition, 
fometimes particular laws in the phyfical, intellectual, or moral 
world, fometimes characters which diftinguifh one clafs from 
another, or difcriminate individuals in the fame claf. The 
context 
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context neceffarily applies the word to that ftate and fituation iri 
which the Ephetians, together with the whole Gentile world, 
were placed before their converfion to Chriftianity. 

Mr. Wilberforce may find the true meaning of the word Quas 
in this paflage illuftrated by examples in the firft volume of Le 
Clerc’s Ars Critica. As he appears to be at prefent mucha 
ftranger to the principles of facred criticifm, we would ferioufly 
recommend to him the attentive perufal of this excellent work, 
before he prefents to the world any future publications on theo- 
logical fubjects. Productions of this nature, if not founded on 
the folid bafis of criticifm and learning, may amufe or edify the 
pious vifionary, but will be treated with neglect or ridicule by 
the philofopher and the fcholar. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 


Art. x. An Inveftigation into our prefent received Chronology, 
wherein it is propofed clearly to paint out and prove feveral effen- 
tial Errors, of very confiderable Magnitude, contained in the Pe- 
riod of Time comprehended between the Birth of Abram, and the 
Birth of Chrift, Sc. the Whole indifputably proved from the Scrip- 
ture. By a Friend of Truth. 8vo. 106 pages. Price 2s. 
Shrewfbury, J. and W. Eddowes. 1798. 


THrs work is arranged under feven propofitions, of which 
we {hall endeavour to give a fhort abftra&. Prop. 1. ¢ That 
there does exift an error of fixty years, over-reckoned from the 
birthof Abram, till he was called to leave his father’s houfe, at 
the age of 75, to goto the land of Canaan.’ 2 calculating the 
generations from Adam to Noah, as they are detailed Gen. v, 
it appears, that the deluge happened A. M. 1656. Arphaxad, 
the fon of Shem, was born two years after the flood. Calcu- 
Jating the generations from Arphaxad to Abram, according to 
Gen. xi, we find, that Abram was born aA. M. 1948, fuppof- 
ing him to have been born when Terah his father was feventy 

ears old, ver. 26.; but, according to the marginal date of the 
bible, ‘the birth of Abram happened a. m. 2008, when Terah 
was one hundred and thirty years old. ‘This calculation is de- 
duced from ver. 32, where Terah is faid to have died at the age 
of 205; and from chap. xii. 4, where Abram is faid to have 
been 75 years of age, when he left Haran, after the death of 
Terah, as Stephen aflerts, Acts vii. 4. Our author contends, 
that there is no reafon to believe, that Terah was dead when 
Abram departed from Haran ; and, that the accuracy of Stephen 
isto be fufpected, rather than the chronology of Gen. xi. 27. 
He further endeavours to prove that the words, * Terah lived 
70 years and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran,’ relate to the 
birth of Abram, the youngeft of Terah’s fons. This reafoning 
being admitted, the date affixed to the birth of Abram, in the 
margin 
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margin of our Bibles, is erroneous, by an excefs of 60 years, ac- 
cording tothe propofition. Prop. 11.‘ That our commentators 
have, one and all, totally mifconftrued and mifunder{tood the 
meaning of that paffage of St. Paul, in the third chapter of Gala- 
tians, in fuppofing and concluding, that the 430 years mentioned 
there, in the 17th verfe, is to begin to be reckoned from the 
firft promife to Abram.” Prop. 111. § That there exits an er- 
ror of no lefs than 215 years under-reckoned refpecting the 
time which the children of Ifrael fojourned in Egypt.’ It has 
been fuppofed that Gal. iti. 17 relates to the firft promife made 
to Abram, Gen. xii. 20; and commentators have calculated 
the departure of the Hraelites at 430 years from that pe- 
riod. ‘This writer contends, that Paul alludes to the promife 
made to Jacob at Beerfheba in his way to Egypt; and that the 
430 years are to be reckoned from the time when he entered 
Egypt with his family. In fupport of his propofition, he refers 
to Gen. xv. 13., which, he contends, could be applicable only 
to the family of Jacob; and to Exod. xii. 40, which exprefsly 
afferts, that the children of Ifrael were 430 years in the ate of 
Egypt. The date in the margin of our Bibles allows only half 
that time, confequently, there is an under-reckoning of 215 
years. In Prop. 1v, the author {tates five {mall errors, amount- 
ing, in all, to £3 years, under-reckoned in the chronology of the 
Bible. ‘The firft is of three years, 2 Chron. xxi. 1. and 20, 
five years allowed inftead of eight. ‘The fecond is of one totally 
omitted, chap. xxii. 2. The third isof one, chap. xxv. 1. and 
28 ver., 28 allowed inftead of 29 years. The fourth is alfo 
of one; compare chap. xxix. 1. with chap. xxxii. 33. The fifth 
error is of feven years; compare the date oppofite chap. xxxvi. 
g. with ver. 22. The author here prefents us with a table, exhi- 
biting the whole chain of Scripture chronology, from the birth of 
Abram, to the return of the ee from their feventy years cap- 
tivity, the refult of which, according to his ftatement, is, that 
the 3626th year of the world correfponds with the firft year of 
Cyrus. Prop. v. * Thereisa further error, in the computation 
of our chronologifts, from the firft year of Cyrus to the birth of 
Chrift, of as much as 53 years, over-reckoned during that pe- 
riod.’ “The proof is drawn from Dan. ix. 25. The going forth 
of the commandment to reftore and to rebuild Jerufalem, this 
writer determines to be the commandment of Cyrus. Seven 
wecks, and 62 wecks, in prophetical language, are 483 years, . 
which number being added to the year of the world 4636, cor- 
refponding with the ftirlt year of Cyrus, will fix the birth of 
Chrift A. M. 4119, and not 4004, as in the margin of the Bible. 
Prop. vi. determines the expiration of the 2300 days, mentioned 
Dan. viii. 14, ‘ to be inor withthe year 1798.’ ‘* How lon 

fhall be the vilion concerning the daily facritice and the ieanl 
grefs of defolation, to give both the fanctuary and the holt to be 
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trodden under foot?” ‘ I think,’ fays the author, P. 103, ¢ if 
there be any meaning in words, this fignifies the Jewith fanc- 
tuary and land, and the HosrT, the people or nation of the Jews; 
and that it is THEY, and THEY only, are the people that were to 
lie defolate 2300 years from thattime. At the end of that time, 
the fan@tuary ihall be cleanfed ; that is, the temple of the land of 
Canaan purified and prepared for their return in the latter days.’ 
The author calculates the 2300 years in the following manner: 
¢ From the third year of Belfhazzar, to the firft 


of Cyrus eh ante, Fe, 19 ycars. 
¢ Fromthe firit of Cyrus, to the birth of Chrift, 

69 weeks - - - - - 483 
* Add the year of our Lord - ~ 798 





Total 2300.’ 

But the year 1798 is paffed away, and furnifhes the beft coms 
ment upon our author's interpretation of Scripture prophecy. 
The laft propofition difclofes the object of this writer, that the 
»recife time when Abraham was called of God, to offer up his fon 
i faac on Mount Moria, as a type of Chriit, was exactly the half 
of the period from the creation of the world to the crucifixion of 
Chrift. What has induced me,’ fays the author, ¢ to dwell 
fo particularly on this circumftance, is, having been given to 
underftand, that the Jaft fentence of Gen, xxii. 14. is not pro- 
perly tranflated from the original Hebrew text, or it would run 
thus: ‘* in the mount the Lord fhall be feen:” which ‘was ac- 
tually verified when Chrift fuffered on that very identical MOUNT 
MORIA, on whi-h, you will obferve, the temple was built, 
2 Chron. iii. 1; and, that it was the Lord Jehovah HIMSELF, 
that was feen on that mount, I refer to Chrift’s own words, John 
xiv. 7—11.’ We would remind our author, that Jefus was cru- 
cified on mount Calvary; but that we fear we thould difturb 
the pleafure which he feems to enjoy in this fanciful coincidence. 
It may gratify the pride of fome to imagine, that the eternal 
falvation of men is purchafed by the death of ‘ the Lord Jehovah 
HIMSELF’ but, to us it appears fometling worfe than impiety 
to imagine, that the Creator and Maker of all things could be the 
victim of human malice, and expire under the agonies of the 
crofs. We forbear making any criticilms on the ftyle of an 
author, who confeiles that he would not have made this fir{t 
effort if he could hiave prevailed upon any other perfon to have 
relieved him from the tafk. Y. 


Art. xt. Sermons on the following Subje&s:—The Clerical Cha- 
radler, Superflition, Miracles; Submiffion to the exifting Powers ; 
the Love of Pleafure; Temperance, the temporal Difadvantages 
of Vice; Happinefs; Evangelical Rightesufnefs; Fuftice. By the 

ev. R. Graves, M.A. Rector of Claverton, Somerfet, &c. 
oe 
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To which is added a Letter from a Father to his Son, at the Uni- 
verfity. 8vo. Price 5s. Bath, Cruttwell; London, Riv- 
ingtons. 1799. 

Tue author of thefe difcourfes having, within thefe twenty 
years, been editor of nearly that number of volumes, of a lighter 
and merely amufing kind, thought it not amifs to give this 
proof, fuch as it is, that he has not been inattentive to the du- 
ties of his profeffion, Pref. p. g. It appears, however, from 
the frequent allufions to modern writers, and to the ftate of a 
neighbouring nation, which thefe fermons contain, that they 
have not been compofed before the latter part of that period. We 
do not object to them on this account, but we do objeét to the 
“pe and indifcriminate manner in which our author advances 

is charge, Pp. 96. Holding up France as a warning to Great 
Britain, he fays, ‘ for at this moment we fee alfo a neighbour- 
ing nation, whom it is no breach of charity to pronounce un- 
godly, (as they have not only abolifhed Chriitianity, but every 
form of divine worfhip, by a public decree, and literally live 
without God in the world) we fee them, I fay, at prefent “ in 
great power, and flourifhing like a green bay tree,” or rather 
like a baneful yew, whofe noxious dews will not allow any 
thing to grow under its fhade; bat, though Providence, for 
wife ends, may permit them, for a feafon, to tyrannize ovet 
other nations,—God aifuredly will be avenged of fuch a nation 
as this.’ We are unacquainted with the decree by which 
‘ Chriftianity and every form of divine worfhip have been abo- 
lifhed:’ we think it a little extraordinary, that a profeifed dif- 
ciple of Jefus fhould concede that Chriffianity can be abolifhed 
by a national decree; and, a late attempt to fupprefs the reli- 
gious obfervation of a feventh day proves that, in this neigh 
bouring nation, every form of divine worlhip is not laid afide. 
Surely it cannot be any advantage to religion, nor to the {tate, to 
reprefent a people, with whom we are at war, as deftitute of 
every principle of morality and jultice. This cannot be true of 
any people, who have attained that proficiency in fcience which 
diftinguiines the French; and fuch a reprefentation is as un- 
friendly to peace as it is inconfiftent with that fpirit of benevo- 
lence ** which thinketh no evil.” It is but jultice to obferve, 
that thefe difcourfes contain many pertinent obfervations on the 
practice of focial and relative duties, expreiled in plain and un- 
affetedlanguage. The following quotation trom fermon vit, 
‘ On the love of pleafure,’ may ferve as a {pecimen of the honeft 
freedom with which our author comments on the conduct of 
perfons in higher life, Pp. 130. 

‘ Alas! it is too notorious, that, what is called the world, that is, 
the fafhionable (and even the bufy) world, are [#s} too generally in- 
fected, or rather intoxicated, with the love of pleafure, and an habit 
of diffipation, Notwithftanding the diftreffes of the nation, and our 
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accumulated taxes, every expenfive place of public refort is crowded 
beyond meafure; the public theatres, the public concerts, the public 
gardens, and every public place, except the places of public worhhip: 
fo that they muft hazard life and limb to gainadmittance. © People thus 
infatuated, can find no more leifure for their fecular affairs, than for 
their religious concerns; their rage for pleafure equally unfits them for 
both.’ 

The letter to his fon is 2 feeble attempt to jultify fubfcription 
to articles of religion on the ground of general practice, as ar- 
ticles of peace, and as thofe which have been adopted, with 
little variation, as articles of faith by profeffed chriftians in all 
ages. The references to Dr. Pricilley’s Addrefs, and to his 
writings, are partial and uncandid; though the author is willing 
to allow the Dr. his mead of praiieas a philofopher. Mr. G.’s 
arguinents and quotations from Scripture will not have much 
weight with thofe who have embraced the dodtrines in queftion, 
on the difcuffion and examination of which he exhorts his fon 
not to enter. 


Art. xur. The Fail of Babylon, &c. A Sermon delivered to the 
Independent Congregation, Long Buckly, Noarthamptonfhire. * By 
William Mofeley. Price ts. Chapman. 1799. 


Tue preacher, taking for granted, with the bulk of protef- 
tant writers, that chriftian, not pagan Rome, is the Babylon of 
the revelation, fets himfelf to fhew ‘ the connexion between 
{cripture prophecy, and the rife, duration, and fall of popery.’ 

‘ The rife of popery,’ fays he, ‘is noticed by three of the 
facred penmen.’ It is the dtle horn of Daniel, the man of fin 
of Paul, and the deaf? with feven heads and ten horns of John. 
All thefe paffages relate to one object; and that obje€ is anti- 
chrift; and antichrift is the Roman pontiff ; whofe ‘ prominent 
features are blafphemy—incomparable arrogance—unnatural 
abitinence—and unprovoked cruclty.”. Good Heavens! what 
monfters pontiffs muft be; yet fome of them we know, to have 
been great and good men, and as faithful followers of Jefus, 
we believe, as this independent preacher. But controverfy is 
not our bufinefs: let us return to the fermon; and to give the 
reader a fair fpectmen of Mr. Mofeley’s ftyle and manner, we 
lay before him a confiderable part of what Mr. M. fays on his 
fecond point; namely, ‘ The connection between. prophecy and 
the duration of antichritt.’ 

pr. 16.—*Commentators,’fays he, * are in general agreed, that Antichrift 
is to reign 1260 years; but they are by no means agreed, wherhis reign 
commenced. A celebrated author has been at great trouble to prove, 
that the Pope was not a little horn; and that his reign did not com- 
mence till he became a temporal prince; which, he conceives, Was in 
the year 756, when Pepin wrefted the Exarchate of Ravenna from the 
Lombards; and made it over to the Pope and his fucceffors. Another 
auther, no lefs celebrated, has fixed the rife of Antichrift in the year 
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27; when Rome, and the Roman Dukedom, came from the Greeks 
to the Roman Pontiff. Fleming, Sir Ifaac Newton, and Dodderidge, 
unite alio, in dating the rife of Antichriit from the time of his tem- 
poral exaltation. If his rife is to be reckoned from the time he became 
a temporal prince, then his temporal reign mutt lait 1260 years. For 
it his rife is not co be reckoned till he was poffeffed of fecular authority, 
then his tail muft be when this power is taken away. ‘That the princi- 
ple upon which thefé Authors argued, and the data they chofe, were 
wrong, time has proved. For according to Fleming, Lowman, and 
others, he oughc to have poffeffed his temporal power ull the year 2016, 
And according to Bithop Newton, till the year 1987. Mede, and 
thofe who have followed him, have fixed his rife much earlier, Mede 
dates his rife in the year 456. And according to this, he maft have 
fallen in: the year 1716. Fleming, Lowman, and Newton, were in 
one extreme, and Mede inthe other. Many arguments might be pro- 
duced to prove the Pope was a little horn, or horn of little power, be- 
tore he became a temporal Prince. But thefe are all fuperfeded, Ex- 
iting circumftances put it beyond a doubt. ‘* His dominion is taken 
fromhim.” And if this was neceifary to conftitute him a horn at firft, ie 
was neceflary to continue him one to the laft. And upon this principle, 
he could not have been deprived of his fecular authority for 1260 
years after he received it; which being in the eighth century, he muft 
have continued his temporal domination two hundred years longer. 

« If we are not to date his rife, according to Mede, from the time 
Genferic took Rome; nor, according to Fleming, or Newton, when 
the Pope was raifed to princely honours, in what year can it be fixed ? 
This is an important queftion, and difficult to anfwer. What we fhall 
advance, therefore, will be with caution; prefuming no farther than 
evidence fhall appear to lead us, 

« We have hen that the year 456, was not the properepoch. We 
have alfo proved, that it is not to be reckoned from the period he rofe 
to temporal authority. Driven from thefe by ftubborn fatts, we muft 
look out for the moft memorable period between them. And what period 
was fo memorable as the year 606? The events of this year were fuch, 
that many learned and judicious authors fixed upon it, long before time 
had proved the others to be erroneous. Many fuperftitious practices 
were now introduced; Pagan cuftoms were incorporated with Chriftian 
doétrines. ‘The prietthood was awfully debafed, by ignorance, arro- 
gance, avarice, and fenfuality. In fhorr, the church was little better 
than an heathen temple, and the priefts of God refembled the facrificers 
to Venus. This dreadful = serge was the harbinger of the Man of 
Sin. And accordingly we find, that when his way was thus prepared, 
he was, agreeable to Paul, revealed. Long had he been ftruggling for 
univerfal power, and with it he was now invefted. : 

‘ Phocas, a tyrant of the firft order, by the entreaty of Pope Boni- 
face IIT. deprived the Bifhop of Conftantinople of his title as univerfal 
Bifhop, which he had long affumed, and conferred it exclufively on the 
Roman Pontiff. The Bifhops of Rome and Conftantinople had for 
yeats cpntelted this honour; till now it was not decided: and from this 
time the Bifhop of Rome was raifed above all others, and his fupremacy 
eftablifhed by imperial authority. ‘This was the moft interefting tran- 
faflion which concerned the church for centuries. It lies between the 
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extremes of Mede and Fleming, and I humbly conceive that from this 
year we are to date the rife of Antichrift.’ 

Thus we fee each interpreter ereGting for himfelf a feparate 
fyftem, and wrefting texts and terms, at beft very ambiguous, 
into any form in which they may beft countenance his own.— 
We fincerely with that the minifters of Jesus would let the 
myflerious book alone, and preach the plain, pure maxims of 
His holy gofpel. 


Art. x1it. A Sermon preached at the Foundling Hofpital, Novem- 
ber 29, 1798, the Day of General Thank/giving. By the Rev. 
Joha Hewlett, 8.p. Pr. 1s. Johnfon. 

THis is a very tame and a very poor difcourfe. When the 
preacher affirn.s, p. 2, that God, without having recourfe to 
the miraculous exertions of his power, might, inftead of giving 
us victory, have fent defeat, we think he betrays grofs igno- 
rance of his fubjeét. Whatever has happened, has happened 
according to the eftablifhed laws of nature, and, all natural 
things remaining the fame, could not have otherwife happened. 
This is an axiom. Now if God had, in the fame circumflances, 
produced an oppofite event from that actually produced, it mutt 
have been, by what new means foever, a miraculous interven- 
tion of the Almighty. Perhaps we ought not to expect clofe 
reafoning in a modern fermon. 


Art. xiv. 4 Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of Heytef- 
bury, November 29, 1798, the Day of General Thank{giving. 
By D. Williams, Curate. Pr. 6d. Rivingtons. 


A sEVERE poet has faid that ‘“‘ moft women have no cha- 
racter at all.” We think the fex may be fairly vindicated 
from this flander, but few will difpute it when we apply the 
obfervation to Sermons. It is indeed difficult to defcribe 
many a modern difcourfe; and, as to thankfgiving and faft 
fermons, whatever character belong to the genus, “ it is fo 
pat to all the tribe,” that of zndrviduals little or nothing can be 
faid. We mutt imitate our anceftors the puritan divines, and 
firit treat on the, fubje& negatively. And now for this dif- 
courle. It is not elegant, it is not eloquent, it is mot argumenta- 
tive, it is mot peifualive. Now, politively, it is a thank{- 
giving fermon. 


Art. xv. A Sermon preached on the Day of General Thankf- 
giving. By a Curate in the Country. Pr, 6d. York, 
‘Teileyman. 1799. 

Tue pious Curate tells a tale of triumph; of fuffering 
and of flaughter on the part of the enemy, whilft we have 
felt no wound, fave in our purfes, p. 7. Now, wounds in that 
part will feldom kill either a Curate or a Reviewer; we, at 
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leaft, therefore, have reafon to admit his confolation. , Nay, 
more comfort ftill! he tells us in the fame page, that our public 
burthens have deprived none of the neceffiries of life: it is enough; 
our confolation is full; and we call upon al! thofe who have 
never had more than the neceffaries of life, to join with onr 
Curate in devout thank{giving—that they have lolt nothing. 


Art. xvi. An Apology for the Mifficnary Society. By John 
Wilks. 8vo. 61 pages. Price 1s. 6d: Chapman. 1799. 


‘THe author of the pamphlet before us prefents to the 
public the fubftance of a fpeech which he had delivered toa 
debating fociety, we are told, with efficacy and flattering 
applaufe. ‘To give our readers fume idea of the ftyle in which 
the work is compofed, we fhall favor them with the infertion of 
a paflage, in the former part of which Chriftianity is compared to 
a /ark, and in the latter to an evergreen. 

P. 47.—* The religion of Chrift does not, as the bat, flap its 
leathern wings at the approach of darknefs ; but loves, like the lark, 
to hail, with moft melodious warblings, the opening morn. 
Although it be an evergreen which the wintery nights of vice and 
fuperftition cannot diveft of foliage and verdure—it flourifhes, moft 
luxuriantly, in thofe abodes which are enlivened by the funny ray of 
information and of knowledge.’ : P. 


ArT. xvit. Refiedtions for every Day in the Year, on the Works 
of God, and his Providence throughout all Nature. Originally 
written in German by Mr. C. C. Sturm; and now abridged, 
and tranflated into Englifh, chiefly for the a of Schools. B 
John Hemet, A.M. 12mo. 448 pages. Price 4s. 6d. fewed. 
Earle and Hemet. 17098. 


Tue German work, of which this is an abridgment, has gone 
through a confiderable number of editions in its original lan- 
guage, and has alio been tranflated into dur own.* Mr. H., 
however informs us that the prefent tranflation ‘ is entirely new, 
and not an abridgment of the Englith edition.” The work ap- 
pears upon the whole well adapted, by both the fubjects and the 
language of its reflections, to the purpofe for which it is in- 
tended, the ufe of fchools. ‘The editor thus quotes Mr. Sturm’s 
reafons for giving his work the form of Refleéfions for every 
Day in the Year. 

‘ Thefe were, firft, for the fake of a greater variety; and fe- 
condly, the better to invite his readers to fan&tify every day by the 
contemplation of nature.’ 

The fubjects are as appropriate to the feafons to which they are 
made to correfpond, as the irregularity and intermixture of the 
latter would permit. We fubmit to the inftructors of youth the 
following fpecimen of the manner in which our author moralifes 
upon, ani attempts to elucidate, the phenomena of the creation. 


* See Analyt. Rev. o. s. Vol. 1x. 
K k 3 P. 315. 
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502 Gillet’s Pleafures of Reafon. 


P. 31S." THE ENMITY BETWEEN ANIMALS. 


« There isaconftant war between [among] animals. Every element 
is to thema field of battle: the eagle isa terror tothe inhabitants of the 
air: the tyger lives by flaughter on the earth, the pike in the water; 
and the mole under ground. In thefe animals, and many others, it 
is the want of food that forces them to deitroy one another: but 
there is an antipathy between fome creatures, which does not proceed 
from the fame caufe. For inftance, it is very evident that the animals 
which twift themfelves round the trunk of the elephant, and prefs it 
till the elephant be ftifled, do not do it with a defign of procuring 
food. When the ermine jumps up, and fixes itfelf in the ear of the 
bear, or the elk, and bites them with its.fharp teeth, we cannot fay 
that thefe hoililities are occafioned by hunger. Befides, there is not 
an amma! on earth, however fmall, that does not ferve as food to 
others. I know very well that, to fome, this arrangement of nature 
appears cruel and wrong. But, | will venture to maintain, that this 
very antipathy among animals is an eacellent proof that all is for the 
beft, ‘Take them in the whole, it is certainly an advantage that fome 
fhould fubfift on others: for, on one hand, a great number of fpecies 
could not exift; and, on the other hand, thofe {pecies, inflead of being 
huitful to thé others, are ufeful to them. ‘There are fome {pccies, 
which multiply fo very faft, that they would be a burden to us, were 
not a ftop put tothat encreafe. If there were no iparrows to deflroy 
infeéts, what would become of the fruits and flowers? Were it not 
for the ichneumon, which, they fay, feeks the eggs of the crocodile, 
to break and deitroy them, this dreadful animal would maltiply to an 
alarming degree. I[ confefs that we might complain, if it oceafioned 
the entire deftruGlion of fome one fpecies ; but this is what never hap- 
pens, and the conftant war among thems, on the contrary, what pre- 
ferves the equal balance, 

« Who would not, in this, perceive the infinite wifdom of the Crea- 
tor, and acknowledge that this ftate of war, which,.at firf fight, ap- 
pears fo ftrange in nature, is in fa& a real good? We fhould be {till 
more couvinced of it, if we were better acquainted with the whole 
fyftem, the connedtion and relation between each creature. But this 
isa knowledge referved for a future flate, where the Divine Perfec- 
tions will be more clearly manifefted.’ 


Art. xvutt. The Pleafures of Reafon: or, the Hundred Thoughts 
of a fenfible ysung Lady. In Englifh and French. By R, 
Gillet, Le&turer on Philofophy, and F.F.r.s. Third Edi- 
tion. Embellifhed with a fine Engraving, and an allegorical 
Map. 12mo. 167 pages. Price gs. 6d. fewed. Sael. 
1793. 

APHORISMS, or fentential reflections, as compreffing know- 
Jedge within a {mall compafs, may be favorable to the retention 
of it: fhort fertences are comprehended with facility, and re- 
traced in the memory with little effort. The prefent produc- 
tion contains many important truths, and, to the young reader, 
may afford ufeful exercifes. Some of the definitions appear to 

us 
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us loofe and unfatisfa@tory, as ‘ evil is every thing that is at- 
tended with inconvenience, or that /huns the light.’ The fol- 
lowing we extract as favourable fpecimens: 

P. 21. NO. 57.——° Wearinefs of mind is nothing more than the 
abfence of fentiment and reflection; the beft remedy againf it is 
therefore to furnith ourfelves with a fabje&t that will call forth the 
one and the other.’ 

P. 35. No. 89.—‘ The imagination when regulated, is a valu- 
able fource of enjoyment, by giving us an infinite variety of taftes, 
and furnifhing us often with the difpofition neceflary to fatisfy them 
with fuccefs; for the imagination exercifed and applied to the 
feiences, naturally makes us expert, induftrious, and patient; it 
keeps us conftantly employed, and makes us forget the privations of 
our age; but left to itfelf, it would give us taftes and defites which 
we could never fatify, and which it is perhaps of great importance, 
that we fhould not.’ 

P. 7. NO. 22.—* We feel pleafure and pain only in proporuon 
to our felf-love; and if I can regulate it, or fuffer it to be regulated, 
I fhall increafe the fum of the one, and leffen that of the other.’ 


Art. x1x. 4 new Introduction to Geography ; ina Series of i fins 
for Youth. In which every Divifien of the known World, its 
Longitude, Latitude, Length, Breadth, and Capital, are exhibited 
at one View: with a conctfe Defeription of the Produce, Manu- 


fadtures, Conftitution, Laws, Cuftoms, Manners, and Religion of 


the feveral Usuntries. Towhich is added a corre&? Map of the 

Wirld, 1t2mo. 126 pages, Price 1s. 6d. Sael. 1799. 

Our fchools have hitherto been very indifferently provided 
with clementary treatifes on geography. ' The prefent little 
compilation is one of the moft fuccef{sful attempts which we. 
have yet feen: it is judicioufly felected and arranged, com- 
prehenfive enough to exhibit the leading features of every dif- 
triét, and not too minute to fatigue or perplex the learner’s 
memory. But this fcience would, we conceive, be taught with 
much greater advantage, were the {cholar firlt to be made ac- 
quainted with thofe fixed boundaries, divifions, and landmarks, 
{fcattered by the hand of nature on the furface of the globe, be- 
fore he proceed to its arbitrary diftribution into empires and 
itates, whofe limits are continually varied by the reftlefs am- 
bition of man. A chapter compofed for this purpofe, contains 
ing the names and relative fituations of feas, rivers, mountains, 
lakes, &c., and illuttrated by a corre& outline map, would 
form a valuable introdu@tion to this treatife, and we would re- 
commend it to the compiler’s attention, whem he fhall have oc- 
cafion for another impreffion. 


Art. xx. A Sequel to Mentoria or the young Ladies re 
in familiar Converfations on a Variety of intercfting Subjects, in 
which are introduced Leftures on Aftronomy and Natural Philofo- 
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504 Sequel to hfentoria. 


phy, expreffed in Terms fuited to the Comprehenfion of juvenile 
Readers , being principally intended to enlarge the Ideas, and in- 
Spire juft Conceptions t the Deity, from the Contemplation of the 
general Syftem of the Univerfe. By Ann Murray. 8vo, 325 
pages. Price 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1799. . | 


Or the numerous publications, which of late years have fo 
materially contributed to the diffufion of knowledge, by awaken- 
ing the curiofity, serie the underftanding, and forming the 
taite, of the youth of both fexes, not a few have proceeded from 
the female pen. Inclined as we always feel ourfelves to en- 
courage every well meant attempt of this nature, it gives us 
concern when a regard to truth not only forbids the language of 
approbation, but even demands that of cenfure. For the in- 
ftruction of juvenile readers the prefent work is not fufficiently 
elementary and minute ; nor does the author by any means excel 
in the art of communicating her ideas with that fimplicity, per- 
fpicuity, and precifion, which conftitute the chief merit of in- 
itiatory productions. On the contrary the fenfe is fometimes 
confufed and ob{cure; while the language is generally turgid 
and redundant, not feldom inaccurate and ungrammatical, The 
dialogue too is not managed with much addrefs: had the youn 
ladies, who are introduced as interlocutors, been fomewhat Icke 
liberal of their politenefs, and rather more inquifitive before 
they expreffed their full conviction on every point, it would 
have been fully as natural, and better adapted to the progrefs of 
inftruétive converfation. In confirmation of our opinion of the 
ftyle, we fhall tranfcribe two or three fentences as fpecimens. 

p. vi.—* The prevalent relaxation in the fyftem of moral reéti- 
tude, claims the moft energetic exertions to counteratt it’s pernicious 
confequences; and no remedies can be fo efficacious as thofe that, 
by early permanent impreffions, invigorate the principles on the im- 
mutable bafis of holy confidence, derived from the emanations of the 
Supreme Being, which philofophy unfolds, and renders conformable 
to our finite powers.’ 

p. 82.—‘ In the courfe of this revolving rotation, whilft that part 
of the rpg we inhabit is turned toward the fun, we are confequently 
cheered by his beams, which conftitutes our day; in like manner, 
when the earth is turned from the fun, we are involved in darknefs, 
which makes our night, while the other hemifphere enjoys day: 
thus you will pereeive that they are both alternaiively enlightened.’ 

Pp. 236.—* It is thought highly probably that the eleétric matter 
is in effe&t nothing more than the folar heat abforbed by the earth, 
and by thus undergoing fome tranfmutations effentially differing from 
its appearance when aéting as light, therefore the affinity between 
fire, light, and electricity, are by many identified as one fubftance.’ 

From thefe fpecimens our readers may judge for themfelves, 
whether the performance be £ fuited to tne comprehenfion of 
juvenile readers,’ and how far it is likely to inform their minds, 
and improye their tafte. 

ArT. 





The Student, No. II.—The Reader. §05 


Arr. xxt. The Student. No. Il. (To be continued annually.) 
Containing many curious Effays, Receipts, and Preparations ; 
frriking Experiments, important Queries, recent Difcoveries, and 
new Improvements tn the Arts and Sciences: in Six Parts. 1. 
Language, Grammar, and Critici{m. 2. Polite and ufeful Arts. 
3. Natural and Experimental Philofophy. 4. Theoretic and 
Praétical Chemifiry. 5. Geometry and Mathematical Correfpon- 
dence. 6. Englifh and French Poetry. Intended ta infpire active 
Emulation, to fupply rational Amufement, and to diffufe ufeful 
Knowledge. The whole feieétd from the valuable Contributions of 
many ingenious Artifis, Mathematicians, and Philofophers. 120. 

2 pages. Price 1s. 6d. ftitched. Liverpool, M’Creery; 

Staten Johnfon. 1708. 

Tue firft number of the Student was noticed in the Analy- 
tical Review for February, 1798, and the character there given 
of it is, in our opinion, gies applicable to the fecond. We 
fhall only add, that the bill of fare, if it do not afford daine 
ties, offers abundance of wholefome food at a cheap rate; and 
we think eighteen pence much better laid out in the purchafe of 
this pamphlet, than of thofe hireling publications, which, though 
circulated with fuch oftentatious pretenfjons of patriotifm, tend 
only to bewilder the underftanding, and inflame the prejudices 
of the reader. , 


Art. xxi. The Reader, or Reciter: by the Affifance of which 
any Perfon may teach himfelf to read or recite Englifh Profe with 
the utmoft Elegance and Effect. To which are added Inftruétions 
for reading Plays; on a Plan never before attempted. 8vo. 186 
‘pages. Cadell. 1799. 


_ "To read with propriety and tafte is no inconfiderable attain- 

ment, and is poffeffed only by perfons of a cultivated underftand- 
ing who take confiderable pains to acquire it. We have often 
lamented, that the number of thefe is fo fmall. The work 
before us will afford much affiftance to thofe, who have paid 
attention enough to the fubject to enter into the fpirit and mean- 
ing of the author’s directions. ‘The paffages to be read, or re- 
cited, are well chofen, and the inftructions, with few exceptions, 
are correct and judicious ; but we have fometimes remarked a 
want of neatnefs in the language. The plan will be feen in 
the following fpecimen, which we have felected, chiefly, becaufe 
it is one of the fhorteft in the collection. 

‘ Begin with an eafy utterance and a peculiar fmoothnefs of tone, 
carefully avoiding thofe jerks, and {naps of found, which fo fre- 
quently difguft in moft {peakers.’ ‘ 

“« Hamuet.” 

** Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue. (The word ‘ trippingly’ so be /poken in fuch a 

manner 
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500 The Reader, or Reciter. 


manner as to bear an echo to its fenfe.) But if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, | had as lieve the town crier had {poken my lines. 
(Pronounce ‘mouth’ as if elt mouthe.) And do not faw the air too 
muth with your hands thus; (take a fuitable motion with your hand, ) 
but ufe all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempett, and, as 1 may 
fay, whirlwind of paffion,’ you muft acquire and beget a temper- 
ance that may give it fmoothnefs. (The words ‘ torrent, tem- 
pelt, whirlwind of paffion,’ to be delivered progreffively flronger ; and 
then fallin ng into a lower key, finifh the remainder of the fentence in a fo of? , 
ealy, ge nile manner. Now break out intoa Sudden unexpected rife of voice. ) 
Oh! it offends me to the foul, to hear a robufteous, periwig-pated 
fellow tear a paffion to very rags, to {plit the ears of the groundlings; 
who (for the moft part) are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb 
fhews and noife: | could have fuch a fellow whipp’d for o’erdoing 
termagant; it out- frecrar Herod. Pray you avoid it.” 

« Be not too tame neither; but let your own difcretion be your 
tutor. (To Speak the laft fentence in the manner which the Jenfe obvio: “fy 
points out, 45 what is mo, 5ft cenerall; pra@ifed : and yet we always admire 
the method odopted by an elegant reader, whofe acquaintance we are proud 
to poffe/s, although contrary to the proper away that the period foould be 
pointed. He fpea! s the words “ be not too tame neither; but” in the 
Jame tone of voice, an d panfes afrer “ but,” as if apparently wanting ex- 
prefjions appofite to bis meaxing. Yhen, lowering the key in which be leaves 
off, be proceeds to finyh the remainder of the words in fuch a manner as if 
they fufficiently explained the full force of his ideas.) Suit the aétion to 
the word, the word to the action, with this fpecial obfervance, that 
you o’erllep not the modefty of mature; (‘* {pecial obfervance’’ so de 
particularly marked,) for any thing fo overdone is from the purpofe of 
playing ; whofe end, both at the fir and now, was, and is, to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror upto nature; to fhew virtue her own feature, 
ftorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time its 
form and preffure. (The prepofition ‘* from” is the emphatic avord.’) 

We do not agree with our author in this inftance; the prin- 
cipal accent thould, ungueftionably, be laid onthe wor dé purpofe,’ 

‘ Look up when fpeakirg ‘* the mirror vp to nature.” Wind up the 
period wwith more imprefion tha rm you began tt.) Now this over done, or 
come tardy of, though i it make the unfkilfal laugh. cannot but make 
the judicious grieve: the cenfure of one of which maf in your allow- 
ance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. (Ne u va ak out into a 
fudden rife, of voice, as before recommended wD Oh! there be players that 
| have feen play, and heard others praife, and that highly, (not to 
{ocak it gl HA tg ) that, neither having the accent of Chriftian, nor 
the gute of Chriftian, Pa: gan, or man, have fo ftrutted and bellowed, 
chat | have thought fome of Nature’s journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well, they imitated humanity fo abominably.’ 
‘* Stratted and bellowed,” iz the fi ume full pompous tone, as the cenfure 
é ints out to he erroneous. Pauf> after * bellowed,” and /peak what 

nains of the fentence eafy a rd unrefirained.’ 

«« And let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 

down for them; for there be of them, that will themfelves laugh, to 
fet on fome barren quantity of {pectators to laugh too; though in the 
mean time fome necefiary qoeene of the play be then to be con- 
fidered: that’s villanous, and flews a mof pitiful ambition in hae 
foo 
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foo) that ufes it!’ (‘ From the coion to be fpoken with marks of indig- 


nation at the evror pointed out. J 

If the direCtions were printed diftinct from the text, as we 
have placed them in the laft two inftances, and as they frequently 
are towards the clofe of the work, the reader wou!d more eafily 
revert to the pallage referred to, and repeat it in connection 
with the following one with lefs interruption. The adtion 
which is preferibed will, in general, be more .proper in the 
Reciter than in the Reader; and fome of the direétions fhould 
be placed nearer the words to which they allude. ¥.,¢ 


Art. xxii. The Latin Primer: in Three Parts. Partl. Rules 
of Confiruction, ( very fully and elegantly exemplified from the Latin 
Poets:) by which, without the Ufe of Yranflaticus, Ordo, Mar- 
ginal Figures, Sc., the Learner mey, in a fhort Time, be taught 
ta read the Latin Authors with Judgment and Precifion Part I. 
Rules of Pofition, teaching the Claffic Way of writing Latin, with 
Regard to the Arrangement of Wirds, acc.rding to the peculiar 
Idioms and Cuftoms of the Latin Tongue. Part Ill. A large and 
plain Defeription of the Latin Verfe, and of the many Kinds of 
Compsfition in Verfe. A fummary Actcunt of Terence’s Metres; 
and a more minute One of Metra Horatiana, with a Table, de- 
Signed to give a ready and perfedi Knowledge of all Herace's Metres 
at one View. By the Rev. R. Lyne, late Mafter of the Gram- 
mar-School at Lifkeard; now private Tutor there to Six 

* Pupils. The fecond Edition, revifed and enlarged by the Author. 
12mo., 224 pages. Price 3s. bound. Portfea, Woodward ; 
London, Law. 1799. 

Were an unfkilful ruftic furrounded with the neceffary im- 

lements and materials, it would be unreafonable and ridicu- 
bss to expect from him the fpeedy fabrication of a nice or 
complicated piece of machinery. Unacquainted with the ufe 
of his tools, a {lranger to the art of handling them, he has every 
thing to learn, and it is only after a long period and many awk. 
ward efforts, that he can attain fufhicient dexterity to work with 
the eafe, expedition, and accuracy of an artift. The fyntax of 
our Latin grammars may be compared to clumfy inftruments, 
put into the hands of beginners, and accompanied with no direc- 
tions for their application. Hence it is very ufual to find boys 
who, though with much pain and care they have committed all 
the rules to memory, do not know the meaning or ufe of any 
one of them; and others, that can make a fhift, perhaps, to 
render acominon fentence, but are ftill (trangers to accurate and 
regular conftruction. : 

Ot what is called refolution, the Eton grammar takes no notice ; 
and the little that is faid concerning it in Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
is by no means. fufficient for the information of beginners. That 
the want of proper directions, however, has been feverely felt, may 
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be inferred from the various methods, fuch as tranflations, order, 
and marginal figures, to which teachers have had recourfe, as a 
clue to guide the fcholar’s fteps. In our great {chools, indeed, this 
and many other things are left to be communicated wvd voce ; 
but how much {uperior written inftru€tions, to which the learner 
can always refer, are, to the beft oral communications, is well 
known to thefe engaged in the praétice of teaching; and will 
become ftill more evident on an examination of the fimple, per- 
fpicuous, and comprehenfive rules of conftruction, contained in 
the firit part of Mr. L.’s excellent primer. ‘Thefe convey fuch 
plain and ample direétions for difcovering the grammatical or- 
der of every word and claufe of any poffible fentence; and are fo 
copioufly illuftrated by appofite examples, that, with an adequate 
fhare of attention, the itudent cannot fatl foon to attain the fa- 
culty of tranflating the claffics with diftin¢tnefs and propriety. 

The other two parts of the primer are illuftrative of the har- 
mony of the Latin language. The fecond offersa feries of judi- 
cious rules for the arrangement of words in compofition, a fub- 
ject, for the moft part, very imperfeétly underftood, and, there- 
fore, little attended to by us; though, if we reflect how fcrupu- 
lous the antients were refpeCting it, certainly deferving more of 
ourconfideration. Here we cannot help remarking, that many 
of the author's excellent obfervations and advices neceffarily 
fuppof: that the fcholar reads with a ftri@ regard to quantity, 
otherwife they are null, inapplicable, and unmeaning. That 
this ought to be the cafe, he, indeed, more than once, ftrongly 
infinuates, (P. 150, 151, 175), though he is too modeft to be 
very explicit, from the confideration, no doubt, that the con- 
trary is the eftablifhed praGtice in our public fchools and univer- 
fities. If he be not already acquainted with it, we would 
recommend to his perufal an ingenious eflay *, which lately 
made its appearance on this fubjeét, the principles of which, we 
think, cannot fail to meet with his approbation, as they are fo 
congenial to thofe of his own book. 

The third part of the primer contains a very eafy and well di- 
gefted acount of Latin verle, and of the metres of Terence and 
Horace; and is more comprehenfive in this department than 
any of purcommon grammars, Ruddiman’salone excepted. 

We heve exceeded our ufual limits in the review of this vo- 
Jume, becaufe we look upon it as no ordinary performance. 
The intrinfic merit of the work is greatly enhanced by its prac- 
tical utility, and eafy accommedation to every mode of teaching, 
It is not intended to fuperfede any grammar, but to ferve as a 
key and i!lultration of them all. Thofe {chool-mafters, there- 





* Metronarifton: or, a New Pleafure recommended, in a Differta- 
tion upon a Part of Greek and Latin Profody. Johnfon, 1797. 
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fore, muft be very indifferent about their own eafe, and culpa- 
bly remifs in the difcharge of their duty, who do not introduce 
ul, with marked approbation, to the notice of their pupils. 


ArT. xxiv. 4 Complete Introdu&tien to the Knowledge of she Ger- 
man Language. Containing the Subftance of the maft approved 
German Grammars, particulary Adelung: and arranged upon a 
Plan perfeEily New and Eajy. By George Crabb. 12mo. 
37 pages. Price 6s. Johnfon. 1799. 

Tue ftudy of the German language, a language which has, 
of late years been much improved and enriched, has, for fome time 
paft, been more cultivated in England, than it was wont to be; 
and many works of genius and merit have been tranflated, with 
general approbation. Buta good Didtionary and Grammar were 
yet wanting; and, we add, are {till wanting: for, although Mr. 
C. hasdone fomething to fupply the firft deficiency, we cannot 
deem his Introduétion a complete body of German grammar. 
Perhaps it may be owing to early prejudice; but, we confefs 
we like Bachmair’s Grammar better than either this of Mr. C., 
or that, publifhed fome years ago, by Wendeborn. 

Prefixed to this Introduction is An Effay on forming a Grammar ; 
in which the author animadverts on what he deems the prevalent 
errors of grammarians, particularly that of faulty arrangement— 
as, in giving the inflexions of words and the rules of a language 
under the fame head ; ‘ by which means the mindof the fcholar be- 
comes diftracted, by a diverfity of objects.’ He reprobates, alfo, 
the general practice of ‘ feparating the rules and examples from 
each other, either by placing them in different books, or in dif- 
ferent parts of the fame book; leaving the fcholar to guefs under 
what rule each example may be clailed.’. Moft grammars, he 
further obferves, are defective in the choice of materials, ‘ either 
by omitting what is abfolutely effential, or, by including what 
is not in the leaft conducive to the improvement of the fcholar.’ 

P.7.——* The inflexions of words are, without doubt, the firft ef. 
fentials; which ought to be followed by a complete Syntax, includin 
every rule which the language affords ; together with appropriate Exer- 
cifes, fufficient to elucidate the rules; and afterwards a proper degree 
of practice to familiarize the learner to the preceding fyntax, and make 
him matter of a number of words. Thus exercifed in the conftruétion 
of the language, it will be no difficult tafk, by the help of a dictionary, 
and a trifling affiftance from the teacher, to exercife himfelf both in 
writing and reading. In addition to thefe things, grammarians have 
included others which appear to be unneceflary ; as, for inftance, long 
treatifes on pronunciation, which anfwer no other purpofe than to ine 
ereafe the bulk of the volume, fince the inftru¢tion of teachers and prac+ 
tice can alone convey the true force of founds; likewife an abftra&t 
explanation of nouns, verbs, &c. which muft be the fame in all Jan- 
guages, and, of courfe, may be learned by every perfon in his mother 
tongue, is not the leaft effential to diftinguith one part of fpeech from 
another, 
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another, fince a change of termination will anfwer the fame purpofe. 
And if the fcholar has not informed himfelf of thefe philofophical dif- 
tinctions, they will confufe and burden his mind, without inftructing 
him.’ 
Mr. C. blames ¢ the unneceflary number of rules which 
many grammars contain, arifing entirely from not expreifling 
the rule in the moit general manner;’ and recommends, as the 
molt preferable mode ‘of illuftration, a comparifon of the foreign 
with the native language. He concludes his ellay by faying: 
Pp g.—* With regard to the following work, the aét of publithing i it 
appears to anfwer the purpofes of a long differtation on its merits,” 
This laft fentence feems to wear the femblance of too much 
confidence; which feldom ferves to recommend a work to the 
public. The lifts of nouns and verbs which are given, we efteem 
the beft part of this grammar: particularly that of the former, 
in which the gender and declenfions are annexed to the words, 
arranged in alphabetical order. When the author revifes his 
work for a new edition, we would recommend to his attention 
the following obfervations. 
ft." When German words have, in Englifh, equivalent words 
from the fame Teutonic root, would it not be right to give 
thefe in rendering German words, at leaft in the firlt inftance? 
Forexample, ‘ Bauer,’ door, peafant.—* Beil,’ dill, hatchet.— 
‘ Bekinntnils,’ acknowledgment, confeffion.—* Betriibnifs,’ trou. 
ble, affitétion—* Blume,’ éloom, flower. —‘ Bolz,’ doit, old name 
for arrow.—* Boden,’ bottom, floor.—* Bohrer,’ borer, prercer.— 
< Boot,’ boat, bark. —* Birger,’ burger, citizen.—é Dame,’ dame, 
lady.—* Darm,’ tharm, gut.—* Einficht,’ infight. —' ped 
feather, pen.—* Fleifch,’ fico, meat.—* Galgen, " gailows, gtbbet. 
‘ Sturm,’ form, tempep?. —~-* Taube,’ dive, pigs Ths in 
many inftances, Mr. C. hes very properly done: as in drut, 
bufi h, bufen, Diele, Ding, Diftel, Dorn, Eid, Euter, &e.—lt 
is hardly conceivable how much fuch a method tends to give the 
learner a proper idea of the correfpondent terms of both lan- 
guages, and facilitates his progrefs in that which he withes to 
attain. 
2d. We are of opinion that, in tranflating fingle words, the 
primary and proper {tguification fhould 3 ways be preferred to 
the fecondary, or metaphorical. Thus * Almoien,’ thould have 
been rendered alms, not charity. —* Antwort, anjcver, not reply. 
—* Befen,’. de/am, not brocm,—* Bild,’ mage or figure, not pie- 
fure. 
3d. Several words in Mr. C.’ 's lift are wrongly tranflated : 
as § Brey, pap inftead of droth.—* Bahn,’ race, inftead of read, 
route. —* Blatter,’ blifter initcad of puftuele or pock.——* Bafe,’ 
ant, for aunt.—* Bank,’ is properly rendered /: wth ; but impro- 
perly dank: it fhould be the Bank, asin ithe Bank of London: but 
it never fignifies the dank of a river, &co.— Bals’ is rendered 
8 baje, 
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bafe, ambiguoully ; for it fignifies only the dafe, or da/s-nete in 
mufic: never the éa/e of a pillar, &c. 

4th. Many of the German words are badly orthographied. 
© Bofewicht,’ for * bofewicht.’—*‘ Both,’ for * Bot,’ and for 
‘ Bothe’—* Brill,’ for ‘ Brille-—* Burg,’ for ‘ Biirge’-—* Be- 
ken,’ for ‘ Becken—* Biebel,’ for ‘ Bibel.’-—* Biththum)’ for 
¢ Bilthum,’ which, itfelf, is but a vulgar abbreviation of ‘ Bift 
chofthum.’ All thefe are under the letter B: yet none of them 
are rectified in the copious errata, for which, indeed, Mr. C. 
makes an apology. He feems to have followed fome antiquated 
vocabulary. 

The fame remarks are applicable to the lift of verbs, although 
not inthe fame degree. 

The fyntax is arranged after a new method. The firft rule 
for the con{truction of the article, we give as a {pecimen: 
P. 113. 

* SECT. 1. 


© Rules for. the Confiru@ion of the Article. 
© 1, Tue articles ez and der are ufed whenever the articles a and the 
are ufed in Englifh, but the German articles muft agree with their nouns 
in number, cake, and gender. 
€ EXAMPLE. 
« The father, the mother, the fifters, and a child. 
Der water, die mutter, die jchwefter, und ein kind. 
© PRACTICE. 
¢ The Creator of the world tot ba God of the 
S.bopfer, m. 1. welt, f. 3. gen. Cif Gott, m. §. 
Chriftians. j Obferve — rules of the fchool, and 
Chrift, m. 3. gen. Beobachten fie regel, f. 4, acc. fcbule, t. 4. gen. 
the eye of the matter. The books heres you have are 
auge, 2. 4. acc. meifter, m. ¥. gen. biich, n. 5. awelche fie baben find 
very dear, i Give on a letter — you have 
febr— theur. Geben fie mir brief, m. 2. acc. @ welchen fie (baben? ) 
written. } ji yd the fruit j which you rig Bring 
(gef-brieben,* ) Ich habe frucht, f.2. € welche fie bedarfen. Bringet 
the muttard which you have made. The fun § dazzles 
fenf, m. 2. acc. € welchen fie (baben®) (gemacht ). finne,f. 4. © blendet 
me. j Write ae anfwer. The coachman og 
mich, Schreiben fie befcheid, m. 2. acc. kuttfcber, m.1. € bat 
ridden over a blind man. ‘7 horfe : which EI 
( uberfabren? ) ( blinden, acc.*mannt,m §. acc.) Pferd, n. 2. weebes Ich 
faw ~ an ; ufeful — A game be loft. sen 
fab ift nutoliches thier, n. 2. Spiel, n. 2. Cif werloren, 
the money i gone. f The light does not burn. ; ; 
geld, n. 5. Gift fort. Licht, n. §. brennt nicht 


We know not how this method will pleafe the public: but 
we own it does not pleafe us. A few examples in the plain old 
fafhion would be more agreeable to our eyes and underitanding. 
The whole Chrifiomattia or exercifes on the fyntax, fhould, in 
our opinion, have been in the manner of Turner's Exercifes, or 
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Clark’: '#fredu‘tion to the making of Latin: than which a better 
mode! -anroteafily be devifed. 

Mr. C.’s general view of the Englifh and German idioms might 
have been made a moft ufeful part of grammar: but : it is by 
far too fhort and fuperficial for this purpofe. ‘To give the 
fcholar a true idea of the difference between the two idioms, 
every German phrafe fhould be firft literally tranflated, and then 
rendered into proper equivalent Englifh. E.g. ¢ Er ift eine 
million reich,’ he zs a million rich: 1. e. be ts worth a million— 
* Was faget man neues von unferer armee ;’ what faith man, new, 
of cur army? i.e. What news of cur army? —< Lin gegen jeden 
mann héflicher menfch ;’ A, to every man, civil man: i.e. A man 
civil to every one, &c. 

The Author has in the prefs, 4 complete Intreduétion to the 
Knowledge of the French Language, on the fame plan. 


Art. xxv. L’Ami des Mores, €%c. i. e. The Mother's Friend: 
A Fournal of Education and Theatrical Entertainments ; fhewing 
the Connexion which fhouid fubfif? between Inftruétion and Amufe- 
ment. By M. Le Texier. Vol. I. 396 pages; including 
Nos. i. IT. II]. 2s. 6d. each. Publifhed by the Author, 
No. 4, Litle-{treet, Leicefter Fields, and by Dulau. 1799. 
[To be continued in monthly Numbers | 
EpucatTion, whether confidered theoretically as a fcience, 

or practically as an art, is of fuch vatt importance, and the 

chatacter of mother fo momentous, we had almoft faid facred, 
that a periodical work of the prefent title muft be viewed witha 
favorable prejudice. And yet we confefs, that from the title 
itfelf that fufpicion was raifed, which a perufal of the numbers 
has confirmed ; fince we could not difcern a perfect congruity 
between the diitinct fubjects it enumerated. M. Le T. opens 
his plan in fome ‘ preliminary obfervations:’ he feems duly 
fenfible of the influence of education on happinefs, and confiders 
the neglect or perver!:on of it as the great fource of misfortunes 
and crimes : he difclaims being inftigated by the thirft of reputa- 
tion, and aims enly to be ufetul: he writes as well for matters 
and governeffes, as tor mothers themfelves : he enumerates his 
predeceffors in this department of literature ; declaims againtt 
the obfcurity and impra@ticability of Rouffcau’s Emilius, and 
anxioufly proclaiins his hatred of ‘ philofophifme.’ He praifes 
both Englith and foreign writers freely, though without difcri- 
mination. In his lift, Mr. Chapman is placed at the head of 
modern Englith authors, though the firft eminence he affigns to 

M. Dampmartin, a German. 

In his introduction to the dramatic journal, he ftates it his 
intention to take a view of public amufements, with refpect to 
their moral tendency ; in order to dire&t mothers in the plays, 
novels, &c, which their children fhould be permitted to fee or 


read. 
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read. Accordingly, a journal of the theatre and an examina- 
tion of novels conftitute a principal part of the work. “To 
review his criticifms on the Stranger, Lovers’ Vows, &c. in 
which he is rather our competitor than our /udjec#, might be 
thought indecorous ; but we are at liberty to alk how the in- 
{trudtion of mothers, or their children, is promoted by the 
review of Ramah Droog, a mufical entertainment ; of Harle- 
guin Woodcutter, a peewee | or by a diflertation oi the 
performance of Ifabella by Mrs. Siddons ; on the dancers and 
fingers of the Opera, and the prefent management of that piste 
of amufement. We have only one fhort article which belongs 
prop-rly to the ‘ Journal of Education.’ It begins with the 
* Infancy of Infancy,” and is to be regularly purfued. We are 
not yet able to appreciate the merit of this part of .he work. 

One half of the prefent volume confifts of little dramas, 
‘ Converfations of the fafhionable World,’ written by a gen- 
tleman who had patfed his life in the moft fathionable Parifian 
circles. They are called, ‘ New Year’s Day Vilits,’ and are 
thus introduced :— : 

« It is, or ought to be, known that New Year’s Day was in France 
devoted to the reciprocation of compliment, to affurances of friendthip, 
of which indeed the heart might not furnith the fubftance, bur it 
was fupplied by the moft affectionate profeffions. On that day all pes- 
fons, even men, were feen cordially falating each other in the ftreets, 
which neverthelefs did not hinder them from moft fincerely hating cach 
other. Vifits were paid to the nobility, miniftry, placemen, relations. 
Children and fervants longed for this day with eagernefs, as they then 
received their New Year’s gifts, which refembled the Chriftmas boxes 

iven in this country. It was, hefides, the cuftom during the firft three 
ms of the year, to make vifits to al} thefe who were not to be at 
home. Cards were left at the door, and they were called New Year’s 
day vifits. Only particular friends were admitted, and a lift of thent 
was given to the fwifs, or porter. Thofe who were too far diftant 
fent letters, containing the common-place compliments of the feafon, 
and one rough draft ferved for a whole family. We may be seproached, 
perhaps for inferting what may feem to have no moral tendency, but, 
is it nothing to give an exatt defcription of fociety? Whatever recalla 
the idea of its manners and cuftoms is within our and we exhibic 
it to be either avoided or followed. Befides, I believe my readers will 
be pleafed to meet with a model of converfation in private life, chat 
art of faying nothings, (des riens,) but of faying them with grace, in an 
agreeable, and above all, in a diftinguifhed manner; and in fhort, in 
that high tlile, (40% ton,) which is fo rare, but which at once difcovers 
a good or a bad education 1! We cannot draw this from a better 
fource, fince thefe dialogues are a faithful repréfentation of good com- 


re That fuch dialogues (which are to be continued) might be 
ufeful, in an appendix toa French grammar for Englith fcho- 
lars, we willingly allow: but furely, in a fyftem of education, 
they are egregioully trifling, and betray in the author moft in- 
adequate notions of the real ‘nature and importance of what he 
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profeffes to teach. _ To form the intellect, to regulate the affec- 
tions, to induce falutary habits, are the great objects of moral 
education. The art of trifling, the trumpery of fafhionable 
manners, would furely not be taught by an enlightened pre- 
ceptor. We are aware that M. Le T.’s work is chiefly in- 
tended and calculated for the higher ranks in life, ‘ elite de la 
nobleffe angloife.’ We deprecate a diftinétive education. The 
principal nobility of this country are educated at public {chools, 
a practite which, whatever be its objections, has at leaft the 
advantage of leading them to mix, when young, with plebeian 
affociates: fo that, when boys, they are not encouraged to 
affume the privileges of their {tation before they are inftru&ted 
in its duties. In France, a more diftant feparation of rank 
was preferved. The frivolity of the court infpiring the people 
With contempt, whilft its oppreflion ftimulated them to refift- 
ance, prematurely, hurried on that fignal revolution whofe 
e{tablifhment has been the purchafe of fo many fanguinary 
facrifices. And as we could not view, without apprehenfion 
and alarm, the adoption in this country of the maxims of 
government which dire&ted the French court, fo we with 
not to fce our domeftic habits inoculated with French manners. 
The obfequious admirer of rank may perhaps take delight in 
inculcating a fyftem of condu&, which will widen the feparation 
between the higher and lower clafles of the ftate; but we do not . 
deem fuch perfons:the beft friends to the true dignity and per- 
manent fecurity of either orderin fociety. If, as is perpetually 
alferted, the fpirit of the times be lamentably deficient in the 
refpect due to perfons of high birth and ftation, it furely fhould 
be oppofed by throwing into the fhade all that is abfurd or 
ridiculous in their peculiarities, and imparting to them thofe 
valuable and folid acquifitions of literature and fcience, which 
have hitherto given the clafs next below them a real fuperiority 
of character. . Such however does not appear to be M. Le T.’s 
opinion. In fhort, * the Mother’s Friend’ is evidently intended 
for 
‘ The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate :’ 


but it has more of the ‘courtier’s eye’ than of the ¢ fcholar’s tongue.’ 
{ct promifes little inftru€tion concerning the ferious and folemn 
duties of the maternal character, and feems emulous chiefly 


to be 
‘ The glafs of fafhion, and the mould of form.’ 


Art. xxvi. Lhe Bees. A Poem from the Fourteenth Book of 
Vaniere’s Praedium Rufticum. By Arthur Murphy, Efq. 
8vo. Price 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 

Mr. Murpuy, in his dedication to Mifs S. A. Thrale, in- 
forms us, that this was produced when he was ‘ a very young 
poet. 
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” © The work was finifhed feveral years ago,’ fays he, ¢ in 
the feafon of youth, when the famous Italian and French writers 
of Latin poetry engaged my attention.’ 

We do not mean to call in queftion the propriety of Mr. M,’s 
exercifing himfelf in his youth, with tranflating the famous au- 
thors here mentioned; any more than we condemn the young 
artift for employing his time in making fketches from the cafts 
of bufts and medalions in the royal academy ; but that the vanity 
of old age fhouid attempt to perpetuate and multiply through the 
means of the graver or the prefs, all the crudities of boyifh 
effort, is fomething more than the world is to be expected to 
obferve with complacency. 

We difcover nothing in either the matter or execution of this 
poem which entitles it to the attention of the public. In the 
courfe of four hundred verfes, of which thefe four Cantos confift, 
we do not meet with one poetical idea, nor with one brilliant 
fally of genius. Indeed the author informs us at the very begin- 
ning, that we are not to expect poetry in his poem. 


* Oh! not for me to vie with Maro’s ftrain : 
But ftill, fair Science, ftill thy ftores remain. 
Aided by thee, in nature’s maze 1 view 
More than the ancient fages ever knew; 
And tho’ the Roman charms with graceful eafe, 
Plain truth I boaft ; by that afpire to pleafe ; 
Th’ hiftorian, not the poet, of the Bees.’ 
Canto I. v. 13.° 


Why then, it may be naturally inquired, did the authorgsor 
the tranflator, affect the poetic garb of verfe? Plain profe is the 
proper vehicle of plain truth. And indeed where is the utility 
of the prefent publication? For the purpofes of delight fome- - 
thing more. than plain truth is neceflary : verfe (even good verfe) 
without poetry is a moft tedious clog; and as for inftruction, 
“< Wildman’s Bee Mafter,” we prefume, would be infinitely 
preferable to Vaniere’s. As for the verfification, the reader 
fhall have an opportunity of judging of its merit himéelf. It 
matters not whence the quotation is taken; the fame mono, 
tonous mediocrity running through the whole. 


* For depredation while the rovers fly, 
Should fome Sagacious Bee a garden {py, 
Or a rich bed oF 1 rofes newly blown, 
Scorning to tafte the luxury alone, 
She fummons all her friends; her friends obey ; 
They throng, they prefs, they urge, they feize their prey ; 
Ruth to the focket of each blooming flow’r, 
And from that refrvoir the fweets devour ; 
Till with the liquids from that fource diftill’d 
Their eager thick their honey-bags has fill’d. 
Liz Untig’d 
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 Untir’d they work, infatiate ftill for more, 
And vifcous matter for their domes explore. 
That treafure gain’d, in parcels {mall and neat 
They mould the fpoil, and prefs it with their feet ; 
Then in the dags, which nature’s hand has twin’d 
Around their legs, a fafe conveyance find. 
Nor yet their fabours ceafe ; their time they pafs 
In rolling on the leaves, until the mafs 
Clings to their bodies, then in wild career 
Loaded with booty, to their cells they fteer.’ 

Canto I, v. 108. 


If thefe verfes be unworthy of the ¢ffablifhed reputation of 
Mr. M., the profe in this pamphlet is ftill lefs fo. What will 
the critic of accurate tafte fay to fuch phrafeology as the follow- 
ing—(Dedic. p. vi.) ‘ J pafs dy, though not with infenfibility, 
the fies that enliven your countenance.’ Paffing by a fmile is 
a new ftrain of metaphor. Again, {peaking of the late Mr. 
‘Thrale, ‘ You know that I honour his memory, and to this 
hour regret the lofs of fo excellent aman. He is, however, in 
fome degree revived, when I behold, with a fecret pleafure, his 
daughters inheriting the amiable qualities,’ &c. By which it 
fhould feem that it is in the writer’s fecret pleafure, rather than 
in the perfons and qualities of the daughters, that their father 
revives. (P. vii.) Again in the preface (p. xxiii.) ‘ The Bees 


are the fubject of a fingle book, elegantly written, and, though 


not to be compared to Virgil's inimitable flile, yet, in point of 


‘truth and real information, fuperior to the Roman Poet.’ Ad- 


fitting, what is not very obvious, that * book’ is the antecedent 


‘to the latter claufes of this fentence, the conftruction is ftill in- 
.corre&t, and ought to run thus; * and, though the ftile is not 


to be compared with that of the inimitable Virgil, yet, in point 


seef truth and real information, it is fuperior to the Roman 
-Poem.’ 


Thefe paflages, we believe, are fufficiently defective to call 
for particular animadverfion, when they occur in the writings 
of a veteran like Mr. M. But who thal! unravel the following 
fentence? : , 

‘ That great critic [ Addifon] after obferving, that, in the piture 
of the facrifice of Iphigenia, ‘limanthes, the famous artift, repre- 
fented the progrefs of grief rifing in a regular climax, moderate in 
the countenance of Chalcas, in Ulyfles more ftrongly exprefied, in Me- 
nelaus touched with a!l the ftrength of colouring, and at laft, when 
he had exhaufled all his art, threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon, 
leaving the anguith of a father to the imagination of every beholder ; 
the feill and judgment of the artift cannot be too much admired? 

Here, as it appears to us, is a long parenthefis beginning with 
the words ‘ after obferving.’ But where dues:ittend? Has it 

any 
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any end at all? Where is the fubjeé of the fentence refumed? 
Are the words we have marked with italics the main fentence ? 
And is what intervenes parenthetical? If fo, where is the con- 
nexion, and what is the meaning of the writer ? 
Upon the whole, we are of opinion that this publication is 
not likely to add to the literary reputation of Mr. Murphy. 
LL. W. 


Art. xxvit. Original Sonnets on various Subjeéts; and Odes 
paraphrafed from Horace. By Anna Seward. 179 pages. 
4to. Price 6s. 6d. Sael. 1799. 


Tue preface to this colle&tion of fonnets concifely, but 
fully, vindicates the dignity and value of the regular fpecies of 
verle, which bears that name. The term /onnet has mifled the 
unobfervant reader and the fuperficial critic into a belief 
that fportive ideas, tender paflion, and foft complaint are the 
only proper features of what they deem a trivial effort of the 
mufe. if fuch were the appropriate and exclufive chara&ter- 
iftics of fonnet writing, then would the flight texture of ‘the 

“modern and {purious fonnet, of alternate rhymes, which ad- 
“mits no paufe in the fenfe till the end of the line, be prefer- 
able to the ftriéter plan, on which thefe fhort poems are writ- 
ten: but when the fonnet is compofed on the Miltonic plan, 
as modelled from the Tufcan bards, it is one of the moft valuable 


‘{pecies of poetry; capable of exprefling every paflion of the | 
mind, and every ferious di€tate of the imagination. To gro- 
te{qne humour, to the fallies of wit, to farcafm, which laughs 
whilft it wounds, the conftru€tion of the legitimate forhet is 
not adapted ; but let its name no longer infpire erroneous ideas 
of its proper nature. There is nothing Aetsingts or trifling 


~The word fong is applied to the grandeft, as well as to 
lighteft, poetic compofitions, Milton, in his exordium to the 
Paradife Loft, calls it his ¢ adventurous /ong;’ and You: 
often terms his’ elevated Night ‘Thoughts his /ong. But Tt is 
not the name given to any particular fpecies ot poetry, nor 
the number of lines of which it is compofed, which con(titutes, 
in any degree, its merit; and if there be any readers, who, 
after perufing thefe fonnets, from the maiterly pen of Mils S., 
are yet difpofed to contend that the fonnet is an alien which 
never can be naturalized in our language, we can ouly regret 
that, to fuch, thefe beautiful compofitions will be povwerlefs 
to convey delight. The numbers emulate, we might aimoflt 
fay e a of Milton, whillt they are free from the me- 
trical harfhaefs, and uncouthnefs of rhyme, which frequently 
occur in Mig @eautiful and energetic fonnets. 


L13 | None 


in contraction, and fonnet means a contraét<d, or fhort’ ‘$ 
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None of the poems of Mifs S. is more harmonious than 
thefe fonnets. ‘The variety of the paufes gives energy to the 
ftyle, and prevents the ear from being cloyed with the twice 
quadruple rhyme of their commencement. 

Toeyery one who can be interefted in the perceptions and 
intelleGtual effufions of this diitinguifhed writer, th-fe fonnets 
will be dear. “The fubje&s are extremely diverfifid, and they 
abound in contrafted fcenery and images. ‘The originality of 
the fcenic features proves that nature is an exhauftlefs fource 
to thofe poets, who draw from her fountains, and not from 
the refervoirs of their predeceffors, 

It feems natural to the mind of this author, and charaéter- 
ifti¢ of her poetry, to blend the apparent influences of the 
changing feafons, with the circumi{tances which prompt the 
effufions of her heart, or which awaken the train of moral and 
philofophic refle&tions.. Thus poetic Jandfcape rifes hy 
glimpfes, at leaft, to the perception of the reader, even where 
it is not the immediate purpofe of the fonnet. Of this prac- 
tice our author gave the firk example in her beautiful poetical 
novel entitled Louifa, an example which has been fuccefs- 
fully imitated in the profe works of fome of our moft ad- 
mired noveliits of the prefent day. 

The heart of the author feems to have been wring by the 
fevere pangs of alienated friendfhip. Her attachment to 
Honora appears to have been unchilled by neglect, and unex- 
tinguifhed by the grave! It pervaded her monody on the gal- 
Jant Andre, and formed all the penfive intereft of her ode to 
Times paft*: it is avowed in tinea of thefe fonnets, and 
feems to have been the latent fource of others in the collec- 

on, 
. The firft fonnet forms a very proper prologue to the relft, 
op difplays the power of a culeenet mind and poetic imagi- 
tion to allay the bjtternefs of difappointment ; it is an ener- 
gctic compliment to poetry, happily conveyed through the 
edium of a land{cape metaphorically applied. 
; Lo! with altered brows 
Lears the falfe world, and the fine {pirit grieves ; 
No more young Hope tints with her light and bloom 
The darkening fcene.—Then to ourfelves, we fay, 
Come bright imagination, come! relume | 
Thy orient lamp,’ : 


This paffage is the fubje& of a beautiful vignette in the title 





age 
. Have, fo repeatedly perfonified by former poets, is often an 
allegoric perfonage in thefe fonnets, but her air, her pofition, 


5 * Pablithed with her poem on Llangollen vale 7 


her 
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her employment, are not copied from any former writere In 
the fecond fonnet, fhe ftands by difappointed youth, . 
. And lifts her funny eyes 
That gild the days to come.’ 


This fonnet philofophically vindicates us in cherifhing the 
innocent illufions of Hope. In the feventeenth, the author 
accufes herfelf of having too fondly contemplated the mirror of 
hope, which had held up to her view, in alluring profpeét, 
the pleafures of love and fame. Fate draws a fable veil over 
the mirror, Hope turns away, and drops the darkened cryftal, 
the evening becomes flormy, and the death bell tolls. In the 
fifty firft the approach of Hope to Youth, and her retreat from 
waning life, are forcibly contrafted. She advances in azure 
fkies, crowned with amaranths, in white robes which float on 
the gale, and fhine afar off ; fhe retreats, veiled in mift, 

¢ Covering her ftarry eyes 
With her fair hand.’ 
Her prefent influence on the approaching nuptials of the lady 
to whom the fonnet is addrefled, is, in the conclufion, faid 


to be 








‘ bright 
As lucid ftreams, when fpring’s clear mornings rife.’ 


The white robe of Hope, is gilded by the torch of Hymen, 
whilft May is painting its redundant folds with her flowers. 
The contrait of fcenery and images with which the fifty 

fecond fonnet opens, is very ftriking; the darknefs and filence 
of midnight, labour in deep fleep, and infant innocence in 
ferene flumber, beneath the roofs of the fcattered cottages. 
Superitition, wandering benighted, finds himfelf near the grave 
of a fuicide ; fancies that he hears ‘ a muttered groan,’ and that 
he fees the glare of its funk eye in the paffing meteor. . The 
imaginary f{pectre difappears, 

* For now the jocund herald of the morn 

Claps his bold wings and founds along the gloom.’ 


The repofe of the opening, the perturbation of the middle, 
and the chearfulnefs of the conclufion, have a dramatic effet, 
and produce a variety feldom found in the courfe of fourteen 
lines. 

Filial tendernefs, and pity for the helplefs ftate of a beloved 
father, give peculiar folemnity and pathos to the fixty fecond, 
and fhade with foft melancholy the ninety firft. In the 
ninety feventh, the affectionate daughter refigns him to her 
God, with deep grief, but with pious awe and confoling faith ; 
the looks back‘ with fond commiferation on his years of infir- 
mity, and impaired intellects, * once refplendent.’ She-per- 
vades, with pious hope, the darknefs of the tomb, and con- 

: Li4 cludes 
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chides with the fame folemn addrefS to the coffin lid, with 
which the fonnet commences— 


* Thou filent door of our eternal fleep !’ 


This fonnet has no fuperior in the whole colletion, in the 
power either of arrefting the imagination, or of affecting the 
heart. 

The eighty eighth, eighty ninth, and ninetieth fonnets, 
written in the charaéter of Werter, the ideas of which are 
taken from one of his letters, may not perhaps be totally un- 
exceptionable to minds of great religious {trictnefs, on account 
of the felf-devoting defpair, which is interwoven with the 
gloomy fublimities of the {cenery ; but to every mind, vul- 
nerable to fuch impreffions, many of the fineft pafiages of our 
greate{t poets are equally objectionable. 

The twenty firft and twenty fecond are effufions of gene- 
rous exultation, on the number of fine poetic writers that 
adorn this country, and of indignation againft the taftelefs 
pedantry, and difingenuous envy, which complain of poverty 
of-genius. Thefe two fonnets, together with the fixty vest 
fixty eighth, and feventy fixth, prave that this author would 
have been a formidable fatirift, had it been her choice to tread 
that thorny path. 

The eight fucceffive fonnets which commence with the thirty 
fifth, lead us through the year, prefenting to our recolle€tion 
original piétures bearing the ftriGleft fidelity to nature, and 
intermixed with interefting fentiments and pious reflections. 
The laft of thefe, written on the laft day of the yeas, has great 
pathos, and happily combines the moft touching fimplicity 
with an elevated and genuine {train of poetry. salts 

The forty fifth, on the aéroftatic experiment, £ was writ- 
ten when the balloon enthufiafm was at its height.’ Jts open- 
ing and its clofe forcibly contraft each other. ‘he fiift pre- 
fents the aéroftatic power, rifing out of the chaos of pollibi- 
lity, amidft the wonder of exulting nations. Wifdom inquires 
its real ufe to mankind, on which the hopes ef fcience burft, 
like the air-blown bubble, ‘ type of this art ;’ and the author 
condemns from humane motives the 

‘ Sky-vaulting pride, that to the awelefs winds 
‘Throws for an idle fhow, the Life of Man !’ 


The whole fonnet is ina very fine {train, but the objection to 
balloons holds equally good againft many other ingenious in- 
ventions— perhaps to that,of fhips, as the precifion with which 
they are uow fteered through the tracklefs ocean, is the refult 
of the improvements of many ages, and of various fciences, at 

the expence of the lives of myrtads of human:beings. 
The forty fixth exquifitely delineates, by the happieft traits, 
the difference of our fenfations on the death of the young, 
and 
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and the old, however dear. This fonnet opens with a very fine 
fimile ; 


« Dark as the filent flream beneath the night, 
Thy funeral glides to Life’s eternal home,’ 

and clofes with one of extreme beauty and pathos, 
* Youth’s broken Lilly, perifhed in its prime.’ 

The great number of thefe fonnets, for they amount to a 
hundred, the diverfity of their fubje€&ts, and the delight with 
which we have repeatedly perufed them, have led us into 
greater length than_we purpofed, from the wifh to convey to 
our readers their general character ; and ne demonftrated, 
by difrobing fo many of them of the exquifitely poetical, and 
highly polithed numbers, in which they are invefted, how in- 
trinfically rich they are in poetic ideas, we fhall prefent a 
few of them entire. The eighteenth exemplifies the power of 
this author in drawing her pitinaree from nature. The gu/phing 
found of a half funk boat, is a ftriking image, and, as far as 
we recollect, unnoticed by any preceding writer. 


* Sonnet xvitt1.—An Evenitnc 1N NovemBer. 


* Ceafed is the rain; but heavy drops yet fall 

From the drench’d roof ;—yet murmurs the funk wind 
Round the dim hills ; can yet a paflage find 

‘Whiftling thro’ yon cleft rock, and ruined wall. 

The fwoln and angry torrents heard, appal, 

Tho’ diftant.—A few ftars, emerging kind, 

Shed their green trembling beams.— With luftre fmall, 
The moon, her fwiftly-paffing clouds behind, 

Glides o’er that fhaded hill.— Now biafts remove 

The fhadowing clouds, and on the mountains brow, 
Foll-orb’d, the fhines.—Half funk within its cove, 
Heaves the lone boat, with gulphing found ;—and lo! 
Bright rolls the fettling lake, and brimming rove 
The vale’s bloe rills, and glitter as they flow.’ 


The twenty feventh we give as a {pecimen of fublime per- 
fonification, fucceeded by a picture tender, melancholy, and 


interefting. 
* Sonnet Xxvil!. 


* See withered Winter, vag oy Sed his head ; 
His ragged looks ftiff with the hoary dew ; 

His eyes, like frozen lakes, of livid hue; 

His train, a fable cloud ; with murky red 
Streak’d.—Ah! behold his nitrous breathings fhed 
‘Petrific death !—Lean wailful birds purfue, 

On as he {weeps o’er the dun lonely moor, 

Amid the battling blaft of all the winds, 

That, while their fleet the climbing failor blinds, 
Lah the white farges to.the founding thore. 
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So com’ft thou, Winter, finally to doom 

The finking year; and with thy ice-dropt fprays, 
Cyprefs and yew, engarland her pale tomb, 
Her vanifhed hopes, and aye-departed days.’ 


The thirty third breathes the moft enthufiaftic devotion to 
the memory of a loft friend, and pourtrays, in the fineft 
and molt vivid colors, the permanent impreffions of memory 
on the heart, connected with the fleeting forms which dreams 
convey to the imagination of the impailioned poet. 


SONNET XXXIII. 


* Laft night her form the hours of flumber blefs’d 
Whofe eyes illumin’d all my youthful years.— 
Spirit of dreams, at thy command appears’ 

Each airy fhape, that vifiting our rett, 

Difmays, perplexes, or delights the breaft. 

My penfive heart this kind indulgence cheers ; 
Blifs, in no waking moment now poffefs’d, 

Blifs, afked of thee with memory’s thrilling tears, 
Nightly I cry, how oft alas! in vain, 

Give, by thy powers, that airy fhapes controul, 
Honora to my vifions !—~ah! ordain 

Her beauteous lip may wear the fmile that ftole, 
In years long fled, the fting from every pain! 
Show her {weet face, ah fhow it to my oul? 


The feventy-firft is entirely original, and will equally charm 
the moft accurate botanilt, and the warmeft admirer of the 
picturefque. The comparifon of the maniac té'the wild poppy 
is molt happily imagined and fupported. 3 . 


* SONNET LXXI. 


¢ While fummer rofes all their glory yield 
To.crown the votary of love and joy, 
Misfortune’s viGim hails, with many a figh, 
Thee, fcarlet Poppy of the pathlefs field, 
Gaudy, yet wild and lone; no leaf to thield 
Thy flaccid vet, that, as the gale blows high, . 
Flaps, and alternate folds around thy head.— 
So ftands in the long grafs a love crazed maid, 
Smiling aghaft ; ‘while ftream to every wind 
Her gairith ribbons, {mear’d with duit and rain ; 
But brain fick vifions cheat her tortur’d mind, 
And bring falfe peace. Thus, lulling grief and pain, 
Kind dreams oblivious from thy juice proceed, 
Thou flimfy, fhewy, melancholy weed.’ 


We fhall review the Paraphrafes frem Horace in our next 
number. E. 


Arr. xxviit. The Live of Gain. A Poem, imitated from the 
thirteenth Satire of Fuvenal. By M. G. Lewis, Efg. m. Pp. 
Author 
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Author of the * Monk, Ca/file Speétre, &c. 4to, 3s. 6d, 
Bell. 1799. 


Mr. Lewis is known to the world by two works, which, 
whatever we may think of their merits, have received from the 
ublic an uncommon degree of attention. The paths of fancy 
and of feeling feem the foil moft congenial to this writer’s 
talents. he prefent attempt is certainly the leait fuccefsful, in 
every point of view, of any which we remember to have feen, 
The energy and harmony of the poem tmztated is exchanged for 
poor and paltry monofyl!ables in this imitation. With the ex- 
ception of the following paflage, we f{carcely notice a couplet 
entitled to more than the barren praife of mediocrity: and the 
greater portion fal!s below even this merit.  P. 43. 
« Next mark, my friend, his flumbers!—If Repofe 
Lifts to his {pit, and bids hig eye lids clofe, 
Mark what convulfions heave his martyr’d breaft, 
And frequent ftarts, and heart-drawn fighs atteft, 
Though Nature grants him fleep, that Guilt denies him reft. 4 
Now groans of tortur’d ghofts his ear affright; 
Now ghaftly phantoms dance before his fight; 
And now he fees (and fcreams in frantic fear) 
To fize gigantic fwell’d, thy angry fhade appear! 
Swift at thy fuminons ruth with hideous yell 
Their prey to feize, the Denizens of hell! 
Headlong they hpri him on fome ice-rock’s point, 
Mangle each limb, and diflocate each joint; 
Or fon € him deep in blue falphureous lakes; 
Or Eth lis quiv’ring flefh with twifted fnakes; 
Or in his brain their burning talons dart; 
Or from his bofom rend his parting heart, 
To bathe their fiery lips in guilty gore!— 
Then ftarts he from his couch, while dews of horror pour 
Down his dank forehead—wrings his hands, and prays to 
fleep no more,’ 

Having prefented our readers with the beft lines in the poem, 
jt is an aét of juftice due to ourfelves to produce evidence in 
fupport of the general character we have affigned it. Speaking of 
the righteous few of the prefent age, our author exclaims, P. 9, 

* So few, alas! that if that guilt to fly 
Which daily, hourly, here difgufts the eye, 
The juft refolv’d to leave the Beitith ftrand, * 
And feek fome diftant lefs polluted land, — 
The whole fair troop away with eafe might bear 
My lord-mayor’s barge, and ttill have room to fpare,’ 

To fay nothing of the poetical beauty of thefe lines, we crave 
to know whether the poet meant to fay, that the fair troop might 
carry off § my lord-mayor’s barge;’ or whether, borrowing 
his figure from Asly writ, he would fuggeft, that, in cafe of a 
fecond flood, this gilded ark might contain all the righteous? 

, e€ 
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We fufpe& the latter to be his meaning; but, furely, never was 
the law of tranfpofition more fightly fretched! 

Mr. L.’s pen is fometimes as faulty in grammar, as it is feeble 
m verfification ; of which the laft line of the following couplet 
exhibits more than one inftance: 


« But now a debt if fome ftrange man fhould own, 
When neither bond or witnefs prove the loan.’ 


We fhould not have beftowed fo much attention on this poem 
had not Mr. L.’s name poffeffed a popularity, which, we fink, 
on this occafion, might tempt many of our readers to part with 
their three and fixpence for fifty pages, one third of which are 
abfolutely blank paper, and the greater part of the others any 
thing but poetry. Shes. 


Art. xx1x. Epte Poems on the Cardinal Virtues; with moral, 
illujtrative Effays in Profe; and fome Mafonic Songs. Small 
8vo. Price ts. 6d. Sael. 


Epic poety, it feems, has become very abundant, and very 
portable of late. Here have we four epic poems, aye and four * 
correfpondent fermons in profe, with an appendix of lyrics and 
anacreontics into the bargain, in the compafs of 40 {mall pages, 
and for the moderate fum of one fhilling and fix-pence. 

To the tranfcendent excellence of thefe Epics, Mora] Dit 
courfes, and Lyrics, we ori defpair of doing any fort of 
juftice, in any language of which we are mafters; we fhall, 
therefore, bring forward our moft fublime and incomprehenfible 
author, in his triple capacity, to {peak for himfelf. 

And firft for the heroics—Epic poem the firft ; on the cardinal 
virtue of temperance: p. 5. 

* If temperate calmnefs doth thy actions grace, 
The figh of felf-embittering reproach, 
Thy tranquil bofom never thal) endure: 
‘Then as thou ’joy’ft the gladd’ning fcenes of life, 
Thy mind inftinétive real pleafure feeks, 
In filent mofings with thy placid foul ; 
Thought lifts thee far above the grofs of man, 
And meek Religion brings her balm to thee ; 
Pours forth her bleffings, how profufely giv’n, 
By Omniprefence, to the Sons of Earth.’ 


In this paflage the author has fubmitted to the mortifying 
trammels of regular meafure. But we might -have done him 
the juftice of producing others in which his exuberant genius _ 


_wantons at large in all the rich diverfities of eight, nine, ten, 


eleven, and twelve fyllables. But now for his moral effays, p. 8. 

‘ [ntereft is a natural propenfity, grafted in our watures, and iabae- 

biting our paffions, and every man maft acknowledge it, in a more 

or lefs degree: I believe lam committing no grofs error, when | 

afirm it isa prevailing offe; furely then it can be no very dificult 
t 
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tafe to adbere to thofe propenfities which lead to the gratification of our 


defires,’ Sc. 

te his muft be admitted to be equally elegant, original, and 
inftructive ; but as, after fo excellent a fermon, fomething in 
the way of hymn or pfalm may be thought neceflary, we 
fhall conclude with the following ftave from * The upright 
Mafon.’ P. 37. 


« The world ftill in vain may our myfteries fcan, 
And try by invidious lore, 

To extort e’en a word, for do all they-can, 
They’l! never the fecret explore.’ 


And now, gentle reader, if after thefe fpecimens thou art in- 


clined for eighteen pennyworth, take thy good money to the 
bookfellers as above directed, and we with thee joy of thy 


bargaiite LL. W. 


Ua 


Art. x@x. Inkle and Yarico, a Poem. By Mr. C. Brown. 
Small gto. §5 pages. Glendinning. 1799. 


VERSE, it is certain, heightens the beauties of compofition ; 
it fharpens wit, invigorates fentiment, and adorns imagery ; and 
it is equally certain that, whilft it is 2 powerful auxiliary, it is. 
an impotent principal. This we have experienced in the poem 
before us. “he fhort and well known tale in the Speétator, | 
which related in fimple and unadorned profe has been found ge- 
nerally interefting, in its prefent metamorphofis is enfeebled in 
the fame proportion in which it is expanded. The verfification 
is very unequal. Some parts would be entitled to praife, if the 
mechanical art of arranging fyllables were not become a vulgar 
and, perhaps, a mifchievous talent. We fay mifchievous, be- 
caufe, being confounded by authors with the art of pcetry, it 
leads them to a wafte of time and labor in the production of 
thofe maffes of inanity, mif-called pogMs. 


Arr. xxxi. The Knyghte of the Golden Locks: an ancyent Poem, 
applicable to the prefent Times, feleéted from many others, in the 

L ofeffion of Mrs. Morgan. 4to. 20 pages. Price- ts.: 

Wifbech, Whyte; London, Rivingtons. 1799. 

Must we take upon us to determine the antiquity of this 
poem? we have n@ data to affift us: Mrs. Morgan tells us 
‘ that no rule can be found in the fpelling, by which it can be 
afeertained exaéily, in what reign, or what period any of the old 
poems were written,’ this being the cafe, fhe might well feel 
but little reluctance to follow pd advice of her friends, and ac- 
commodate the orthography of her poem to the vulgar under- 
fanding of her readers, and alter the obfolete fpelling. of fuch. 
words as might not otherwife be generally underftood. :Muars 


o- 


Morgan informs us, that this poem comes from her common- 
place 
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526 Mrs. Morgan's Knyghte of the Golden Locks. 
place book: fhe has omitted to add how it got there. * The poent 


now before you,’ fays the editor to her readers, ¢ is not in Dr. 
Percy’s colleétion, or in any other that [ have ever met with. [I 
fincerely believe it to be an original, and never before in print, 
and as fuch I prefent it to the public.’ Mrs. M. herfelf is of 

_ opinion, that the poem bears no marks of very great antiquity: 
Wwe think fo too; it was evidently written tince the Heptarchy, 
and if we were called upon to give an opinion as. to tlie period 
of its production, we fhould almoft be inclined to fay, that it 
was written in the reign of that illuftrious monarch—George 
the third. 

Is it uncharitable to attribute its compofition to Mrs. M. 
herfelf? She fays, ‘ I fincerely believe it to be an original, and 
never before in print;’ we believe fo too, like her not having 
feen it in Dr. Percy’s colle@tion, nor in ‘ any other colleGtion that 
we have ever met with.’ 

On the whole, with her motley orthography and didtioh, Mrs. 
M. has produced a tolerably good imitation: the Knpghte of 
the Golden Locks, a man of amiable manners, domettic vir- 
tues, great talents, and approved loyalty, is fitting with his 
‘ ladye bryghte’ inthe hall of his caftle, when a herald from the 
king arrives, knocks: at the brazen gate, and tells him that he 
muit go immediately and quell the enemies of his fovereign. 
The lady is very much agitated, wrings her lily hands, and dif- 
fuades her hufband from going to the wars: 

« Nay now, nay how, you muft not go, 
Nor leave me in fuch fort; 

For my kirtle of gold, that was fo long, 
©4 now it is full fhort.’ 


If, however, he will go, the lady, who is no lefs loyal to her 
hufband than her hutband to his liege, fays that fhe will go with 
him; fhe will ‘hang a bugle about her neck, and be his lyttle 
foot page,’ and foon. Butthe Knyghte of the Golden Locks 
tells her, that fhe had better ttay at home and take care of her- 
children. So it is decided; and the remainder of the poem 
relates how the employed herfelf in his abfence: 

‘She hates the day, fhe fhuns the fun; 
Her woes he doubly mocks : 


He mynds her of her lorde’s fond love, 
And of his golden locks.’ : 

If Mrs. M. hada mind to have encouraged our ‘ high-fpirited 
young fellows’ to enter into fome loyal affociation, fhe fhould 
not have made the knyghte’s deferted caftle a {cene of fuch afflic- 
tion. Befides, in the whole courfe of the poem, the knyghte 
not return any more: will this {timulate a man to leave his 

ome? 


Arr. 


Innovation.—Britannia triumphant.—The Battle of the Nile. §27 


Art: xxx11. Innovation: A Poem. 4to. 17 pages. Cadell 
and Davies. 1799. 


Tue lines of this enemy to INNOVATION are, in one re. 
fpect, at leaft, perfe&tly confiftent with his principles: for, we* 
have not been able to deteét a fingle inftance, in which he has 
been guilty of any thing that is NEW, either in thought or ex- 
preffion. P. 


ART. xxxitlt. Britannia triumphant over the French Fleet, by 
Admiral Lord Nelfon, off the Mouth of the Nile. A Poem, 
By W. King. Second Edition, with Additions. 8vo, 
34 pages. Price rs. Salifbury, Eafton. 


WeE mutt enter our proteft againft the abfurdity, and we 
will add, the =a of encouraging fuch publications as the 
prefent. William King we prefume to be an honeft peafant, 
who was taught to read and write, sige by the parifh fchool- 
matter; on hearing that Lord Nelfon obtained a viétory over 
the French fleet, his loyalty effervefces, and he fancies himfelf 
infpired: he leaves his plough to take care of itfelf, and abfo- 
lutely tries to write verfes without the leaft notion whatever 
of harmony, of cadence, of rhyme, or of a thing which is 
effential to poetry. We do think that the folly of encouraging 
fuch a man to publifh his nonfenfical rhapfody is only to be 
equalled by its cruelty. The Poem before us has come to a 
fecond edition, and it is fanétioned by a long lift of fubfcribers ! 
what is the confequence? this poor fellow, William King, mif- 
taking the object of the fubfcription, in all probability will 
plume himfelf on his fine tafte, his exquifite genius, and un- 
common talents ; he will defpife the vulgar occupation in which’ 
he has been bred up, and to the ruin of his wife and family, if* 
he have them, feek a more honorable livelihood in authorthip 
If Mr. K. will follow our advice, and we really give it him with 
the fincerity of a true friend, after he has made a bow to his’ 
fubfcribers, and pocketed the profit of the prefent publication, 
he will 

Again let the horn 
Call him up in the morn, 
and never wafte another hour in attempting to write verfes. 


Art. xxxiv. The Battle of the Nile: A defcriptive Poem. Bya 
Gentleman of Earl St. Vincent’s Fleet. 8vo. 62 pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. . Debrett. 1799. 


‘Tuts poetical ‘ gentleman of Earl St. Vincent's. fleet,’ we 
cannot but think, muft be very formidable to the enemy, from 
the uncommon degree in which he appears to poffefs ‘ the art of 
finking.’ . R. 

t , Arr. 
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Art. “xxv. The Stranger, a Comedy, freely tranflated from 
' Kotzebue’s German Comedy of Mifanthropy and Repentance. 7th 
edition. 8vo. Pages67. Price 1s.6d. Dilly. 1799.. 
Arr. xxxvi. The Stranger, or Mifanthropy and Repentance, a 
Drama in five A&s, Saaifaly tranflated entire from the German 

y 


of Auguftus Von Kotzebue. George Papendick, Sub-Libra- 
rian to his 4 Highnefs the Prince of Wales. Second 
edition. 8vo. Pages 96. Price 2s.6d. Wingrave. 1798. 


By fome accident, this pathetic drama, whofe deferved popula- 
rity on our own ftage, has given birth to fo many tranflations 
from Kotzebue, has lain by unnoticed whilft we have had occafion 
repeatedly to introduce the author to our readers’ attention. 
Kotzebue’s characteriltic excellencies are warmth and delicacy 
of fentiment, fimplicity of ftyle, and felicity in the choice of 
his fubje&s, and in dramatic fituations. By felicity we mean 
to exprefs the fortunate fuccefs of an author, who has not fought 
for novelty in the elaborate windings of art, but has feifed a 
fubject, obvious, yet neglected by all his predeceffors. A 
repentant adultrefs onchag her crime in folitude, and there dif- 
plays the pureft principles of honor and integrity, and the moft 
acute fenfibility of her own degraded condition. ‘The hufband 
finks a prey to a gloomy mifanthropy ; but his bofom ftill beats 
with the ftrongeft vibrations of fympathy towards the fufferings 
of mankind. Thefe are the charaters, which it, furely, re- 
ym but little aétual obfervation of the world, and but a flight 
amiliarity with the drama to defcribe. Our author’s portraits 
of them, that of the mifanthrope particularly, difplay exquilite 
feeling. This couple refide, unknown to each other, in the 
fame village. They fee each other by accident, and meet by 
defign, totake a folemn farewell. C'ef- tout! Yet from this, 
fingle incident, {imple as it is, from their feveral hiftories, as 
related by themfelves, and the characteriftic epifodical dialogue 
throughout, the livelieit fympathy arifes. The other charac- 
ters are unworthy of notice. After all, perhaps, the author 
fhould rather be envied for his fuccefs than applauded for his 
talent. However this may be, the play certainly deferves an 
honorable place ameng thofe dramas which the French, in de- 
rifion, call La Comedie /armoyante, and we, Sentimental Comedy. 
We much prefer the faithful to the free tranflation; and «xtra 
from it the concluding feene.—P. 92. 


SCENE IX. 


Euta.ia, Countess, Major, Meinau.: - 


*Kutaria. [Who moves forward flowly, fi d between the 
Countefs amd the Major.} . Aliow me, Cauntefs. 1 once had ftre 
enough to fin. God will fupport the penitent now, [She . 
Mees who with grerted face awaits her addrefi in great ‘emotion.} 

cjnau ; 


‘ Mernwau. 
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‘Meinavu. [With a@ foft tremulons tone, and fill averted face.) 
What do you fay, Eulalia? ‘ 

‘Eucacia. [Much moved.| No, for heaven’s fake! I was not pre 
pared for that. ‘That tone of kindnefs cuts me to the foul.-That Eu- 
lalia, that familiar friendly node of addrefs—No, generous man! a 
rigid, ftern, untempered tone fuits befts the guilty ear. 

*Metnau. [Endeavouring to give bis voice more firmarfi.] Well, 
Madam. 

«Eutauta. Ah, if you would eafe my heart, would condefcend to 
ufe reproachés to me-—— 

‘ Mernav. Reproaches! here they are; here in my pallid cheeks 
here in my funken eyes, my meagre form, ‘Thefe reproaches 1 coul 
not withhold from you. My tongue thall utter none. 

« Evcaria.. Werte I a hardened criminal, this forbearance might be 
gratifying to me; but I am a real penitent, and your gencrous filence 
finks me to the earth. Ah! moft I then myfelf declare my fhame?. It 
fhall be fo. ‘There is no reft for me till my fwollen heart has relieved 
itfelf by confeffion. : 

“Meinau. No confeffion, Madam! I know all, and difpenfe you 
from every kind of humiliation. I cannot fee you bent fo low.—But 
you muft be fenfible that, after what has happened, we moft part for ever: 

*‘ Evcacta. I] know it. Neither did 1 come here to claim forgive. 
nefs: I dared not hope for it. There are crimes witich doubly weigh 
on the criminal who can think that they fhould be pardoned. All that 
I venture to hopeis, chat from your own lips I may be affured you will 
not curfe the remembrance of me. 

‘Merrav. [Mildly.] No, Eulalia, I will not curfe you. Your 
love has in happier days afforded me fo many {weet hours, No, 
1 will not curfe you. 

*Euraria. [la great emotion.] Fully fenfible that I had become 
unworthy of your name, 1 have thefe three years paft aflumed another, 
ander which I could not be known. You mutt havea letter of divorce, 
which will enable you to chufe a worthier wife, in whofe arms may God 
difpenfe his choiceft bleffings on you. To that end this paper [ 7 ates out 
a folded paper will be neceflary. It contains a written confeffion of 
my crimes. [ She gives it him with a trembling hand.] my 

‘ Mrrnau.  Fahes ind soaes it.] Be it for ever can it No, 
Eulalia, you alone have reigned within my heart, and—<f am not 
afhamed to own it——you will reign there forever. Your own fenfe 
of honour and virtue forbids you to take advantage of this weaknefs.. 
But never cou'd another wife be to me dear as Eulalia. : 

*EuLaria. [Tremudous.] Well then, it only now remains for me 
to take my leave. ’ 

«Mernas. Stay; yet amoment ftay. We have for fome months 
lived very near together without knowing it. I have heard much good 
of you. You have a heart filled with fympathy for the mifery of your 
pour fellow-creatures. Lam glad of that. You muft never want the means 
of obeying the dictates of fuch a heart ; and above all, you muft never 
know want yoarfelf. This paper fecures you an income of five hun- 
dred a year, which my banker will pay at fuch periods as may be moft 
convenient to yourfelf, : 

*‘Evcauta. Never. ‘The labour of my hands fhall maintain me. 
A morfel of bread moiftened with a repentant tear will more fecure my 
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peace, than the confcioufnefsthat 1 am.idly battening on the fortune 

of a man, whole honour I have polluted, and whofe happinefs 1 have 

deitroyed. ' ; 
* Mernaw. Madam, take it, L befeech you. 

. © Euvanpa, Ll have deferved this humiliation, But to your gene- 

rofity | appeal. Spare me this painful moment. | 

*‘ Meinau. [dfde.] God, God! Of what a wife has that villain 
deprived me! [Puts the paper in his pocket.) Well, Madam, I refpect 
your fentiments of delicacy, and withdraw my requeft; but on this 
condition only, that, if ever you fhouid require affiftance, 1 may be the 
fictt and only perfon to whom you fhall apply: ay, frankly apply. 

* kuxauia. I promife. 

‘Metnavu. And now] may confidently entreat you to take back 
what is your own, your jewels. [Tenders her a fall cafe.] 

*Eucauia. [Mach moved, takes and opens it; her tears fall on it.) 
Ah, to my weeping eyes this cafe recals the evening on which you 
prefented me with this brilliant knot. It was that very evening when 
my father joined our hands together, and when with rapture I pro- 
nounced the vow of endlefs faith. ‘That vow is broken. At that time 
my heart was fpotlefs as the new fallen fnow. Alas! to that ftate no 
penitence can ever reftore it. Of this necklace you made me a prefent 
on my birth-day five years ago. That was a happy day. You had 
arranged a finall entertainment in the country; O how cheerful were 
we all together! ‘This pin I received at the birth of.my William. How 
heavily weighs the recolle¢tion of paft joys by our own hands deitroyed ! 
No; this eafket of jewels 1 cannot accept, unlefs. you with to put into 
my poilefiion a perpetual reproach... [Takes out only the pin, and then re- 
jurns the box. Meinau, in as great emotion, but endeavouring ta conceal it, 
(akes the box with averted face and puts it by.) The pin only | take asa 
memento of my William’s birth. 

‘Meinau. No; I can withitand no longer. [Turns toward her; 
bis tone neither fern nor foft, neither firm nor tremulous, but flu@uating be- 
tween all,| Farewell! ; 

‘Euraaia. O, but one moment longer! An anfwer to yet one 
queflion more, to eafe a mother’s heart! Are my children yet alive? 


Magnavu. They are, 
4 bedi And are they well? . 
*‘ MetNau. And well. 

‘ bunatia. God, receivea mother’s thanks! My William, I ima- 
-gine, muft be grown pretty tall, 

* Mernau,. | believe he is. 

‘ Runaria. And Emilia:—Is fhe ftill your favourite? [Meinau, 
greatly agitated by this feene, is Prnggling between the emotionsyof honour amd 
-dove.} OU noble-minded generous man! allow me once to dee my. ehil- 
_dren before we pare, that | may prefs them to my bofom, givethem my 
biefling, andl fife the features ot their father inthem! { Meinan is flent. | 
Ab, it youi knew how, thefe three dreary years, my heart has panied 
alter my infants; how inttantly my tears have burit from’ me whenever 
J {aw a boy or girl of the fame age with miné; how fometimes L have 

‘fat in darknefs in my chamber, and folitarily indulged my mind with the 
magic pictures which fancy painted to my fight. Now on my Jap fat 
William, now Emilia! Oh permit me to’ fee them once, to take one 
Jaii uiaternal embrace; and then we feparate for ever. 


‘MeEriNAu. 
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«“Mertnav. You fhall; Eulalia; and this very evening. I expect 
them every moment. They were brought up at the little town juit by 
here. I have fent my fervant for them, who might have been back ere 
this time. I give you my word, that as foon as they come I will fend 
them to you; and they may ftay with you, if you pleafe, till the dawn 
of day to-morrow: then I take them with me. [ 4 pawje/-—The Countefs 
and her brother, who, at a fmall diftance in the back ground have ‘wits 
neffed the whole fcene, exchange fome Significant glances. The Major goes 
into the hut, and foon after comes out with john and the tavo children. He 
gives the Boy to bis Sifter, who places berfelf behind Eulalia, «while be 
flands with the Gish et the back of Meinau. } , 

‘Eutatia, Then we have no more to fay to each other in 
this world. { Coll-@ing all her refolution.) Farewell thou noble man} 
| Yakes his hand.| Forget an unfortunate woman, who will never forget 
you. Kxeels.] Allow me once more to prefs this hand to my lips, this 

and that once was mine! ] 

*Meinav. [Raifing her.] No humiliation, Eulalia. [/e fakes her 
hand. Farewell! 

*Eucaria. For ever. 

* Meinav. For ever! 

«Euxattia. We part without animofity. 

©‘ Meinau. Certainly, without animolity. 

*Eucatia. And when my fufferings fhall have an end; when we 
fhall meet again in another world— 

‘ Meinav. There reigns no prejudice. Then you are mine again, 
[ Their hands are folded in each other's, their eyes meet, they flammer ont 
once more a Farewell! and feparate; but in going Eulalia turns ox Wil- 
liam, and Meinau on Emilia.) ~ 

* Emixia.. Father! 

* Wittiam. Mother! 

[* They prefs the children in their arms, in [peechlefs rapture.] 

¢‘ Emicta. Dear Father! 

* Witiiam. Dear Mother! : 

‘ The Father and Mother quit the Children, look on each other, open 
their arms, and embrace fervently, | 

‘ Meinau. I forgive you. # 

[‘ The Countefs and the Major lift the Children up, whos ing to the 
necks of their Parents, and cry, Dear Father! Dear Mother! ] 
[The Curtain drops. 


Art. xxxvit. The Noble Lie, a Comedy in one A, tranflated fram 
the German of A. Von Kotzebue, being the Conclufion of his much 
admired Comedy of the Stranger, or Mifanthropy and Repentance, 
8vo. Pages 39. Pricers. Pitkeathley. 1799. 

Art. xxxvitl. The Noble Lie,a Drama in one AG, being a Conti- 
nuation of the Play of Mifanthropy and Repentance, or The 
Stranger, (Sc. tranflated from the German of Kotzebue. By 
Maria Geifweiler. 8vo. Pages43. Price ts. Geifweiler. 
1799- 

Ip we had not witneffed fomething refembling it in this coun- 
try, we fhould not have readily believed that any ferious ob- 
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jeftion could have been made to The Stranger for immorality. 
But it feems that the pharifees of both Germany and England, 
who thank God that they are not like their brethren, and are 
anxious to feparate as widely as poflible the pure from the im- 
pure have been grievoufly fcandalifed that forgivenefs fhould, 
on any terms, be extended to a frail one. Some critics, too, 
have thought, that in the repentance of Eulalia there could be 
no fecurity, and that future happinefs would be impoffible. By 
akind of proof, which indeed proves nothing, our author de- 
monttrates the futility of fuch criticifm, by reprefenting his re- 
united pair in retirement and repofe. ‘The Stranger enjoys all 
the felicity man can poflefs. Eulalia, indeed, (with a cringing 
fabmiflion to vulgar clamor, in which we’ do not think the 
author fincere,) is made to confefs that fhe is only as happy as 
fhe ought to be, and that a recolleétion of her guilt is a fecret 
fource of anguifh. Meinau, very good-naturedly, tries to make 
her believe that he has feduced a peafant giel, in order that his 
crime may, inher imagination, fink him to her own level, and 
fo ferve to relieve her from a fenfe of infertority. Perhaps our 
readers will confider this noble lve as a puerile conceit, generous 
and romantic, but unworthy a character fo dignified as that of 
the Stranger. ‘The tranilations are tolerably executed—but we 
know how delicate it is to fettle the pas between two ladies, 


ArT. xxx1x. André: 4 Tragedy, in Five Adis: As now per- 
forming at the Theatre in New Yort. To which is added, The 
Cow-Chace: A fatirical Poem. By Major Andre: with the 
Proceedings of the Court-Martial; and authentic Documents 
concerning him. 8vo. 110 pages. , Price 2s. 6d. Ogilvy 
and Son. 1799. 

‘TWENTY years almoft have elapfed fince the untimely and 
much-lamented death of Major Andre: whatever difference of 
opimon, as to the juitnels of his fentence, there might have been 
at the time it was pronounced, there is no danger that a revival 
of the fubject will produce any acrimonious difcuffion at the 
prefent day. Major André is allowed by all thofe who knew 
him, to have been.of the moft amiable, open, and honorable 
difpofition ; the Americans fhed tears of forrow on his grave, 
and at this long interval of time, it will be allowed, perhaps, 
even on this fide the Aclantic, thar the policy of war demanded 
his facrifice. 

That the death of Major André thould be made the fubjeét of 
@ tragedy now, is lets to be be wondered at than that it thould 
not have been. felected before ; the author indeed informs us in 
his preface that part of what is here offered to the public was 
Writtca many years ago, aud that among other circumstances 
which difcousaged him trom the profecution of his work, muti 
de 
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ey ate the prevailing opinion that recent events are fubjeXs 
t for ; 

Weare forry that it is not in our power to fpeak fo favorably 
concerning the execution of this play as it would have given us 
pleafure to do; many .of the circumftances which attended the 
death of Major André are well calculated for dramatic effect ; 
but our author appears evidently unequal to the tafk he has un- 
dertaken. In vain do we look for the “ fine frenzy” of the 
poet—in vain do we look for “ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn ;” the dialogue is unimpaffioned, the fentiments often 
infignificant, and the language, though occafionally labored, feldom 
harmonious. 

Mrs. Bland receives a letter informing her that the execution 
of Major André will immediately be retaliated on her hufband, 
who is a prifoner in the hands of the Englifh: in this ftate of 
diftrefs fhe goes to the General, with a child in each hand, to 
implore the pardon of Andre as the only means of preferving 
her hufband. The interview is not brought ypon the ftage, 
(probably becaufe it might have borne too clofe a refemblance to 
another which enfues between the General and Honora,) but we 
are informed that it took place by the following portion of 
dialogue: P. 44. 


‘ Enter Mrs. BLAND axd CHILDREN. 


‘ Mrs. BLanp. 
* O, my good friend! 
‘M‘Donatp. (Tating her hand.) 
‘ 1 know thy caufe of forrow. 
Art thou now from our Commander? 
‘ Mrs. Buanp (Drying ber tears and affuming dignity.) 
‘ lam. ; 


But vain is my entreaty. All unmov’d, 

He hears my words, he fees my defperate forrow. 
Fain would I blame his conduét—but I cannot. 
Stri€étly examin’d, with intent to mark 

The error which fo fatal proves to me, 

My fcrutiny but ends in admiration. 

Thus when the prophet from the hills of Moab 
Look’d down upon the chofen race of Heav’n, 
With fell intent to curfe; ere yet he {pake 
Truth all refiftlefs, emanation bcight , 

From great Adopai, fili’d his froward mind, 
And chang'd the curfes of his heart to bleffings.’ 


We quote this paflage for the fake of the allufion in the laft 
lines: what can be more impertinent, more de‘tructive of all 
fympathy, than to carry our imagination from the immediate 
of diftrefs—to the hills of Moai ! 


We have faid that the dialogue is often unimpafiioned: the 
extract which follows is however lefs deferving of this charge 
Mm 3 
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than the reft of the drama, and from it, as the moft favorable 
fpecimen which the piece affords, we leave our readers to form 
their own judgment: P. §7. 
*‘ Bano. 
* I do remember, 
When a boy, at fchool, in our allotted tafks, 
We, by our puny atts, ftrove to pourtray 
The giant thoughts of Otway. I was Pierre— 
O, thou art Pierre’s reality! a foldier, 
On whofe manly brow fits fortitude enamour’d ! 
A Mars, abhorring vice, yet doom’d to die 
A death of infamy; thy corfe expos’d 
To vulgar gaze—halter’ d—diftorted—Oh ! 
(Paufes, and then adds in a low hallow voice) 
Pierre had a friend to fave him from fuch fhame— 
And fo haft thou. 
* ANDRE. 
‘ No more, as thou doft love me. 
‘ BLanp. 
* I have a fword and arm that never fail’d me. 
« ANDRE. 
© Bland, fuch an a&t would juftly thee involve, 
And leave that helplefs one thou fwor’it to guard, 
Expos’d to ev’ry ill. O! think not of it. 
‘ Bano. 
¢ If thou wilt not my aid—take it thyfelf. 
(Draws, and offers his ford.) 
ANDRE. 
‘No; men will fay that cowardice did me urge. 
In my mind’s weakneis I did with to fhun 
That mode of death w hich error reprefented 
Infamous. Now let me rife fuperior ; 
And, with a fortitude too true to fart 
From mere appearances, fhow your country 
That the, in me, deftroys a man who might 
Have liv’d to virtue. 
‘ Brann (Sheathing bis fword.) 
* I will not think more of it; 
I was again the {port of erring paffion. y 
« ANDRE. 
* Go thou and guide Honora from this fpot. 
* Honora (Entering. ) 
* Who fhall oppofe his wife? I will have way! 
They, cruel, would have kept me from thee, André, 
Say, am Inot thy wife? Wit thou deny me? 
Indeed 1 am not drefs’d in bridal trim : 
But I have travell’d far :—rough was the road— 
Rugged and rough—that mutt excufe my drefs. 
(Scecng Anudre’s difire/s.) ‘Thou art not glad to fee me. 
‘ ANDRE. 
* Break, my heart! 
* Honora. ' 
«Indeed I feel not much in fpirits. 1 wept but now. 


¢ Enter 





Mad. de Genlis’ Rafh Vwse + 
* Eater MELVILLE and Guard. 
‘ Buanp (to Melville.) 
‘. Say nothing. 
*‘ ANDRE. 
« Iam ready. 
« Honora (Seezug the Guard.) 
« Are they here? 
Here again'—The /ame—but they thall not harm thee— 
I am with thée, my André—I am fafe— 
And thou art fafe with me. Is it not fo? 
(Clinging to bim.)’ 

Our author often makes contraction in improper places : 
‘ rever’d’ occurs, two or three times, in a line which required a 
trifyllable; fo does the word ‘ abus’a’: *‘ foldiers’ is ufed as a 
trifyllable. But thefe peculiarities may perhaps be fanétionéed 
by tran{fatlantic pronunciation. | 

The Cow-chace is a fatirical poem, the allufions of which 
are many of them loft upon us now, which was written by 
Major André in the year 1780: the laft canto concluding with 
the following ftanza, 

* And now P’ve clos’d my epic ftrain, 
I tremble as I fhew it, 
Left this fame warrior-drover, Wayne, 
Should ever.catch the poet—’ 
was delivered to Mr. Rivington, his Majefty’s printer in New 
York, on the day before the author left that city on his fatal ex. 
pedition, and appeared in the Gazette on the morning he was 
taken ! 

The proceedings of the Court-Martial on the trial of Major 
André and other authentic documents concerning him, which 
are fubjoined to this tragedy, will be read with intereft by thofe 
who are unacquainted with the circumitances of his death. 


Art. xi. True Patriotifm, or Poverty ennobled by Virtue, a 
Drama: performed for the firft Time December 21, 1798, at 
the Theatre in Louth, with univerfal Applaufe. 8vo. 73 pa. 
Price 2s. Louth, Jackfon; London, Crofby and Letterman. 
1799 

799: 
Tus drama has nothing to recommend it but its loyalty: loy- 
alty however is like charity—it will hide a multitude of fins, 


Art! xi. Rafh Vows, or the Effects of Enthuftafm, a Newel, 
tranflated from the French of Madame De Genlis, Authar of 
‘The Theatre of Education,’ ‘ Adelaide and Theodore,’ ec. 
3vol. 12mo. Price ros, 6d. Longman and Rees, 1799. 
Ir has been cuftomary with critics, and with fome moralifts, 

to declaim, in general terms, againit novel writing ; which, {gy 
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they, like an impetuous torrent, hurries our female youth into 
the vortex of fentimental frivolity, and tenders them averfe 
to the duties of domeftic life. Such indifcriminate cenfure is 
not calculated to make any impreffion on the minds of thofe wha 
are fond of this kind of reading; its intolerance, inftead of pro~ 
ducing conviction, only exciting difeuft. Madame De Genlis 
is amongft the number of thofe who have taken the more judi- 
cious method of rendering novels not only innoxious, but bene- 
ficial, by making them the vehicles of inftruGion, by elevating 
them witli examples of virtue, and by embellifhing them with 
all the graces which a fine imagination, fuperior genius, and 
a feeling heart can beftow. 

Of the defign and tendency of this work, the author fpeaks 
as follows— 

‘ I have in feveral works, depiéted vice with all its horror and ab- 
fardity, but in this I have only endeavoured to fhew the dangerous 
confequences of exceffive delicacy, and extreme fenfibility. A perofal 
of thefe pages will confirm the well founded opinion, that without wif- 
dom and moderation fenfibility is only a fatal gift, and that, withous 
the aid of reafon, even virtue, Jofing its noble charaéter, by deviati 
from the invariable priegple which ought to direct its operations, is 
overruled by the molt violent paffions,’ 

To the vicious and depraved mind it may be ufeful to point 
out the confequences of vice, but fuch leffons are not requifite 
todeter the virtuous and well educated from its enormities ; they 
can perceive the beauty of virtue, without its hideous contraft, 
To inculcate the government of the paffions, and the reftraints 
which reafon and virtue impofe, and to mark the boundaries 
of even the moft laudable fenfibility, is 2 tafk happily performed 
in the work before us, We thall not anticipate the dramatic 
effe&t of the ftory by detailing its incidents, but point out the 
moral dedudtions which refult from the perufal of it, 

Whilft the young and enthufiaftic reader perufes, .with 3 
throbbing heart, thefe interefting pages, in which the exceffes 
of an ungeltrained fenfibility are delineated, its danger and con- 
fequences are ever in his view ; and—far from being led aftray by 
the glowing picture—even whilft fafcinating the heart, and agi- 
tating the paflions, it ferves but, as the votive tablet, to warn 
from elufive fnares. No mother can read this novel without 
perceiving the importance of fortitude to the dignity and happi- 
nefs of female life, and without refolving to cultivate it in the 
minds of her daughters, and inftead of foftering a morbid fenfi- 
bility which blecds at every pores to inftru& them how fo dif- 
arm the inevitabie evils of life, by taking refuge againft them, 


in the practice and confcioufnefs of virtue. ‘The heroine of this 
povel is a natural and moft amiable character ; no monfter of 
erfection ; poffeffing the pureit heart and the warmeft bene- 
yolence, bleft with a fine underftanding, and with talents highly 
| cultivated, 
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cultivated, adorned with pre-eminent beauty and unafluming 
fimplicity, married to the man of her heart, by whom the is 
idolifed,—what demon can interpofe between her and happi- 
nefs! it is, alas, that all-abforbing fenfibility which renders the 
mind unjuft to itfelf and to others, and which deprives the beft 
underitanding of the power to regulate the conduét or reftrain 
the feelings, and which, at length, by a train of circumftances, 
conducts her to the verge of that tremendous gulph where honor 
and happinefs would at once have funk ; even thus far is the im- 
pelled, without any deviation from her charaGteriftic purity of 
intention ; but the illufion vanifhes, fhe fees the chafm yawn 
beneath her feet, to which that mifleading fenfibility, not lefs 
than the machinations of a falfe friend, had confpired to betray 
her. We then behold her in a fituation, in which it becomes 
her duty to fupprefs the predominant trait of her character, 
and to affume one that fhe is leaft of all calculated to fupport, 
that of apathy,—or at lea{t of indifference to the perfon moft 
interefting to her. After many ftruggles, fentibility, refumes 
her empire, and, upon her altar, her too faithful votary is 
ready to offer up her own happinefs, and even her principles, 
to redeem from mifery an object dearer to her. than herlelf !— 
Whilft we yet tremble at the impending facrifice, it becomes 
no longer neceffary. A new conflict fucceeds, in which the 
heroine foars above every weaknefs, and, fupported by the ce- 


leftial power of virtue, finally triumphs over love, over for- 
row, and over death itfelf!—T he impreffion which refults from 
thefe interefting fcenes eftablifhes, in the moft forcible man- 
ner, the great moral they are meant to inculcate, and which ~ 
we cannot fo well give as in the author’s own words. 

‘Virtue and Religion can heal the deepeft wounds of the human heart, 
and can procure fer ita pr ep infinitely preferable to that which the 

i 


paffions can confer. A paffion deftroyed leaves a great void in a mind 
of ordinary magnitude, but not in a foul of true fenfibility ; fuch a mind 
feels the want of an object of adoration and idolatry ; it does not re- 
rd virtue merely as a refource; it is not a calculation of advanta 
that leads it to become her votary ; it is ftrack with her elevation and 
fplendor, and, without confidering her utility, it embraces her with 
tranfport, and attaches itfelf to her laws, in obedience to the impulfe 
of that noble enthufiafm which alone is permanent, becaufe time and 
eflection, inftead of abating it, can but augment its force.’ 

The follies of the gay world are delicately and fpiritedly fati- 
rifed, its infincerity is expofed, and its pleafures rendered nn- 
attractive to the youthful heart, while the {weet tranquillity of in- 
nocence and rational enjoyment is happily contrafted with them. 

Another important leffon, conveyed in the courfe of this 
work, is on the fubje& of calumny, whofe envenomed darts are 
thrown by the hand of malevolence from her dark abodes, and, 
too often fpeeded by the giddy breath of unreflecting repeti- 
on, till they reach the bofoim of innocence: againi{t this vice the 
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author employs the keeneft thafts of ridicule, and exhibits its 
fatal confequences in fcenes of fuch exquilite pathos, as cannot 
fail to render apprehenlive candor on her guard againit the infi- 
dious pett. 

‘Lhe tranflator has performed his tafk with faithfulnefs and 
{pirit, but the firit volume abounds with gallicifms; not merely 
peculiarities of odium, but, in fome inftances, fuch words as ex- 
hanfiion and tliufirioufne/s have efcaped his correction; the two 
Jaft volumes appear to have undergone a revifion and correClion 
to which we hope the firft. may yet be fubmitted, whenever a 
fecond edition is called for. 

It isdifficult to feleé& a {cene from this work as a fpecimen ; 
they are all fo connected, and depend fo intimately on each other, 
that todetach, is, in fome degree, to mutilate them. We will, 
however, infert one move extract, -with which we fhall con- 
clude thisarticle. 

« The unfortunate, like the fick, feel their ills increafe as the day 
declines. ‘The calm and filent ferenity of night forms a ftriking con- 
traft to the, tumultuous agitation of a heart buriting with contending 
paflions. Conitance felt her woes increafe as foon as the baron had Icft 
her. She walked in her garden, holding Sainville’s letter in her hand ; 
every word of which was deeply engraved upon her memory. As fhe 
bathed it wich her tears, ** Unfortunate friend,” faid fhe, ** ah! where 
are you now? you are, alas! purfuing a journey which every minute 
bears you to a greater diftance. You figh with defpair, and I know 
your forrows; but alas! my fympathy and my tears are loft, and cannot 
reach you. At this filent moment, when all nature feems buried in 
fleep, we alone are wakeful, and that only to fuffer the cruelleft of 
torments. ‘though animated with the fame paffion, ‘tis in vain that 
our fouls yearn after each other, and are united by fo foft a fympathy. 
The feparation of death could not be more cruel or more abfolute. If 
1 ceafed to exift, ‘tis truc, my foul could not overflow into your boe 
fom; aod have I not voluntarily deprived myfelf of that happinefs ? 
‘To break the heloved bond formed by the mutual communication of 
hearts, is to loofen the connectiea of the body with the foul. To love, 
and yet to conceal our paffion, is the dreadful filence of the grave. Oh, 
Sainville, ought I thus to have fuffered you to go? You had told me 
enough of your intended plan tor me to have difcovered the reft. | 
ought to have underftood you, and to have retained you here. But is 
it too fate to recall you? Your happinefs—your life, perhaps, depend 
upon it; ab! were it really thus—there could no longer exift but one 
duty for me to perform, that of facrificing every thing to you. Yet 
if I thould dare to violate the rigid laws of confiftency, and break my 
vow, though your gratitude might perhaps preferve to me yourefteem, 
yet [ muft renounce your admiration for ever, and then, how €an love 
exift? Ah! how, when that is deftroyed, can love remain without al- 
teration or diminution?” With this, Lady Clarendon breathed out a 
profound figh, at the fame time raifing her eyes, which overflowed 
with tears, to heavens» The night was calm, and the fky, which 
was {pangled with ftars, drew the attention of Conftance to its magnifi- 
cent beauties, ‘That foothing contemplation, which awakened in her 
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mind ideas of religious veneration, infenfibly blended and mingled 
with her thoughts; for when the foul is elevated to fublime medita- 
tions, it feems to foar above the ordinary language of words, its con- 
ceptions are pure images of internal vifion, the mind delights in lofing 
itfelf in the vaguene(s of indefinite objects, and enjoys a confufed fen- 
fation of pleafure, that no language can exprefs. 


« After indulging a long reverie, Conftance, clafping her hands 
with impaffioned energy, exclaimed: ‘*O, firlt of Beings! O thou, 
who, notwithftanding my weaknefs, hait deigned ftill to preferve my 
innocence, grant that I may never lofe fo valuable a blefling! When I 
formed a raih vow, I dared to rely on my own fortitude; and though 
in that J deceived my felf, my error fprang rather from tender feeling, 
than bold prefumption. I have endured all the anguith fenfibility can 
infli@. Yet I complain not of my lot, for my life has been pure, and 
therefore my foul may, without diffidence or terror, mount up to thee, 
Paflion is but the paiiing ftorm, ard to. repel its force, is but to anti- 
cipate the effect of time, which will foon deitroy it—time, that weakens 
and diminifhes the deepeft afflictions, and leaves nothing indelibly im- 
preffed upoo the heart, but the unceafing anguihh of remorfe. O, guard 
me from that moft dreadful torment! Jf gratitude. and love, if 
fenfibility and pity fhould ever vanquifh my refolution, if I am too 
weak to refift the united force of fo many tender feelings, O, let the 
grave be my afylum! QO, let me go down into the tomb before my in- 
nocence is fullied !’’ 

‘ This prayer, which fhe fpoke with the moft affeting fervor, 
fpread a delicious calm over the heart of Conftance; the thought her 
petition was heard, and began to look forward to futurity with lefs 
apprehenfion, while her piety reftored her to all the ferenity of virtue.” 
E. 


Art. xuit. Letters on Subjeéts of Importance to the Happi- 
ns of young Females, addreffed by a Governe/s ta her Pupils, 
chiefly while they were under her immediate Tuition: to which 1s 

added, a few praGical Leffons on the Improprieties of Language, 

and errors of Pronounciation, which frequently occur in common 


Converfation. By Helena Wells. 12mo. £79 pages. 
Edinburgh, Creech; London, Peacock. 1799. 


Tuis little volume is thus modeftly introduced by the author, 
Pref. p. 2.—* Let the fincerity of my intentions, and my zeal for 
promoting the interefts of religion, as conne¢ted with the happinefs 
of the human race, be confidered, while the various defeéts perceptible 
to the eye of the critic pafs in review before the accurate obferver. © 
* Should I be in any degree fuccefsful in drawing the attention of 
the younger part of my own fex from frivolous purfuits to objedts 
hitherto difrezarded by many of them, I fhall fee] abundantly recom- 
nfed.’ 
if thefe letters, addreffed to her pupils by the writer, contain 
nothing very novel or brilliant, they yet bear marks of good 
fenfe and a cultivated underftanding, and may be read by youtie 
rfons with advantage. The following refle€tion on the influ- 
ence of felf-acquired wealth has in it much juftice, and gives 
proof of obfervation, 
vo Fs 
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Pp. 7.—* In my journey through life, I have feen no character fo 
fupercilious, fo puffed up with its own importance, as the man of 
wealth, whofe property is of his own acquiring: he does not call to 
mind, ‘* That the dart is not to the frong, nor the race to the /wif?, 
but that ¢ime and chance happeneth to all men—” He believes others 
would have been equally fuceefsful had they employed the fame 
means: he pities the credulous fool who meets ruin by becoming 
fuvety for his friend; and can view thofe whom he profeffes to regard 
ftruggling with adverfe circumftances, which he might have pre- 
vented by merely exerting his intereft, had he not been fo wrapped 
ap in his own fecurity, as to be wholly indifferent, except to what 
related immediately to himfelf. Living without attachments, he be- 
comes fufpicious of all who approach him: he imputes their atten- 
tions to mercenary motives; and if the natural inflexibility of his 
temper be by any means febdued, when left to his own meditations, 
he relapfes, and fails in thofe delicate attentions which fo readily 
flow where philanthropy has any fway in the human bfeaft. Can we 
envy fuch a perfon the powerof doing good? Rather thall we dread 
that the curfe denounced againft thofe who add houft to hou, and 
feld to feld, will fall heavily on their [ his} head.’ 


Art. xxi. A Plan, preceded by a fhort Review of the fine Arts, 
to preferve among fi us, and tranjmit to Pofterity, the Portraits 
of the moft diftinguifhed Characters of England, Scotland, and 
freland, fince his Majefty's Acceffion to the Throne; alfo te give 
Encouragement to Britifh Artifis, and to enrich and adorn 
London with fome Galleries of Pidiures, Statues, Antiques, 
Medals, and other valuable Curiofities, without any Expence to 
Government. By Noel Defentans, Efg. 8vo. 54 pages, 
Low. 1799. 

Tue plan of Mr. Defenfans is fhortly this, that, at firft in the 
vacant apartments of Montague-houfe, and hereafter in galleries to 
be erected about that building, a collection of portraits and other 
pee fhould be gradually formed, and there exhibited, with the 
prefent British Mufeum, upon the payment of a fmall fum. . The 
exhibition to be open nine months in the year, and the free admiffion 
tothe Mufeum to be immediately fupprefled. The annual profits, 
it is prefumed, would raife a fund ample enough to procure por- 
traits of the eminent men in the army, navy, church, &c. whom 
the king fhall delight to honour. Government to name the fubjects. 
A fubordinate plan of the author is the eftablifhment of gal- 
leries for the exhibition and prefervation of paintings, medals, 
itatues, &c. as well antient as modern, It does not appear to be 
an eflential part of the plan, that the inftitution when complete 
fhould be permariently incorporated with the Mufeum, nor does 
it appear defirable. The defign of that eftablifhment is quite 


inconfiftent with its being indifcriminately vifited, like our 
common exhibitions. Many of the articles are fubjects, not of 
idle and curfory curiofity, but which demand long and repeated 
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examination. The payment of money would give to vifitors a 
right, the unguarded exercife of which might interfere with the 
precautions neceflary to the prefervation of the Mufeum. 

The introductory review of the fine arts, and the reflections 
throughout, are but trite and fuperficial. ‘The author is a fo- 
reigner, and that is an apology for the compofition, 


Art. xiv. Hortus Paddingtonenfis; or, a Catalogue of Plants 
cultivated in the Garden of ‘F. Symmons, Efq. Paddington-Hou/e. 
By W. Salifbury, Gardener. 8vo. 112 pages. “sete 
and Reynolds. 1797. 

Tne plants are .arranged in alphabetical order, and as a fpe- 
cimen of the work we fhall fele& the genera not to be found 
in the Hortus Kewenfis. 


Bankfia pubefcens. Downy Bankfia 
ferrata. Serrated ditte 

Bufonia tenuifolia. Fine-leaved Bufonia 

Dillenia feandens. Climbing Dillenia 

Dorftenia Contrayerva. Contrayerva 

Bhrharta panicia. - Scarlet Ebrbarta 

Eugenia fatiiee. . Narrow-leaved Eugenia 

Exacum vifcofum. Vifcous Exacum 
* [Lerchea pentandra. Pentandrous Lerchea 

Metrofideros citrina. Harfoleaved Metrofideres 
hifpida. Roughleaved ditto 

Oedera prolifera. Proliferous Oedera 

Opercularia paleata, Paleaceous Opercularia 

Rencalmia exaltata. Superb Rencalmia 

Reftio dichotomus. Forked Reftio 

Sowerbea juncifolia. Rafbleaved Soaverbea 

Thalia dealbata. bitehued Thalia 

Uniola paniculata. Panicled Uniola 

Zizania aquatica. Water Zizania © 

It is pity that our writers of catalogues of plants. will give 
themfelves fo much trouble in inventing Engliih trivial names, 
which are of no ufe to any one but the printer and bookfeller, 
and which occupy a fpace, which in the work befure us we 
fhould have been glad to have feen filled up by an account of 
the times of flowering, by which we might have been informed, 
as in the Hort. Kewenfis, what plants had flowered, and what 
had not flowered in Mr. Symmons’s very extenfive garden. 
Perhaps an account of the foil in which each plant has been 
found beft to flourifh might have obtained admittance within the 
limits of the line. 1. 
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Art. xiv. Reflettions on the Propriet arming th 
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Cancer, and Experiments on the fuppofed Origin of the Cow- 
pox. By W. Simmons, Member of the Corporation of Sure 
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geons in London, and Senior Surgeon to the Manchefter In- 
firmary. 8vo. 98 pages. Price 2s.6d. Manchefter, Clarkes; 
London, Vernor and Hood. 1798. 


Arr. xtvi. A Defence of the Cafarean Operation, with Obfer- 
vations on Embryulcia, and the Section of the Symphyfis Pubis ; 
addrejjid to Mr. W. Simmons, of Manchefter, Author of Re- 
frecions on the Propriety of performing the Cafarean Operation, 
Containing fome new Cafes , and illuftrated by feven Engravings. 
By John Hull, m.p. Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons, and of the Phyfical Society of London ; of the Natural 
tiiftory Society of Edinburgh ; and Secretary of the Literary 
and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. Svo. 230 pages. 
Price 5s. 6d. Bickeritath. 1799. 


‘ Wui ce the Cefarean fe“tion,’ obferves Mr. Simmons, p. 3. £ is 
faid to have been pr.ctifed with fuccefs in other nations on the Con- 
trnent of Europe, it has proved fatal in England in every inftance. 
‘This fingular difference in the event of an operation is unparalleled 
in any ‘other cafe, and anlefs climate be admitted to have great in- 
fluence, no fufficient caufe has been yet affigned. However imex- 
plicable the fubje&t may be, the intelligent pratitioner will be go- 
verned by the faét, and will not hazard the life of his patient on 
theoretical grounds. Impreffed with thefe fentiments, I have been 
induced, by a late occurrence, to re-examine the fubjeQ, and to lay 
the refult of my inquiry before the public, to prevent, as far as my 
influence fhall extend, the revival of an operation that has proved fo 
fatal to my countrywomen.’ 

This difference of fuccef§ Dr. Hull accounts for in a different 
manner. 

' € In France, and fome other nations on the Continent,’ he ob- 
ferves, p. 9g, * the operation has been, and continues to be performed, 
where Britifh pra€titioners do not think it indicated. It is alfo had 
recourfe to early, before the. ftrength of the mother has been ex- 
haufted by the long continuance, and frequent repetition of tor- 
menting, though unavailing, pains, and before her life is endan- 
gered oe the acceffion of inflammation of the abdominal cavity. 
From this.view of the matter, we may reafonably expeét, that reco- 
veries will be more frequent in France than in England and Scotland, 
where the reverfe practice obtains. And it is from fuch cafes as thefe, 
in which it is emploved in Pyance, that the value of the operation 
ought to be appreciated. Who would be fanguine in his expectation 
of a recovery under fuch circumilances, as it has generally been re- 
forted to in this country, namely, where the female has laboured for 
years under Malacofteon, a difeafe hitherto in itfelf incurable; where 
the has been brought into imminent danger by previous inflamma- 
tion of the inteltines, or other contents of the abdominal cavity ; or 
been exhaulted by a labour of a week’s continuance or even longer. 
And if the event fhotld be fatal, what unprejudiced perfon would 
attribute it entirely to the operation? You fee, then, without hav- 
iug recourte to the ¢xflwence of ‘climate; without fuppofing any mate- 
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rial change in the laws of the female conftituticn, a8 you would inti- 
mate at page 1f,- this difference of fuccefs is truly explicable on the 
ground of pre-exifting difeafe.: 1 do not deny, that the operation 
has contributed very materially to the fatality of the event in fome 
cafes both here, and upon the continent. | frecly’ admit, that the 
death of the patient in fome cafes is wholly chargeable upon the 
operation: but is not that alfo the cafe with regard to lithotomy, 
and other capital operations of furgery, though comluéted with all 
poffible addrefs ?? 

Mr. S. fays, p. 4, that ‘Pliny informs uy that Scipio Africanus 
was extracted by the Cefarian fe&tion, after the death of his mother, 
and that he was the firft called Cefar ** a exfo matris utero.” 

Scipio Africanus was never called Cefar. Pliny’s words are, 
“ Aufpicatius ene¢ta parente gignuntur: ficut Scipio Africanus 
prior natus, primufque Cefarum,a cefo matris utero di€tus.” vii. 
c. 9: * More aufpicious is the birth of thofe who are born after the 
death of the mother, as Scipio Africanus the elder, and the firft 
of the Crefars.” By the firft of the Czfars, Pliny evidently 
meant the firft who was called Czfar ; not the firft of the Roman 
emperors, C, Julius Cxfar, whofe father’s name was L. Czfar, 
and whofe mother, as Mr. S. obferves, after Dr. Denman, from 
Suetonius, was living at the time of his expedition into Britain. 
Such is the origin of one of the many ablurd ftories current in 
the books of midwifery ; and Prof. Hamilton, underitanding Pliny 
no better than Mr. S., confiders it as one of his * fabulous 
ftories.’ 

Mr. S. is right in faying, on the authority of Henry the hifto- 
rian, that Edward tke Vith was not brought into the world in 
the fame way. Ithas, indeed, been fo faid, and Dr. H. quotes the 
French accouchers Mauriceau and Dionis in proof of it; but if 
he had confulted Tindal’s notes on Rapin, he would have found, 
on the authority of a journal and original papers, cited by Strype 
and Bamet, that fhe died twelve days after her delivery, ** of a 
diftemper incident to women in that condition.” 

Mr. S. does not dare to, exprefs, with Prof. Hamilton, a total 
difbelief of all Rouffet’s cafes, but contents himfelf with faying, 
p. 8, that * the cafes he details are fufficiently numerous to war- 
rant his recommendation, had they been coileéted on lefs excep- 
tionable teftimony; but, I think, he gives only one on his own 
authority * ; and others are drawn from a correfpondence of little 
weight, as hearfay or the rumours of the ignorant.’ 

Dr. H. undertakes the defence of Rouffet, whom, with all 
the zeal of atrue difciple, he calls an excellent and an amiable 
writer, proves that he was phyvfician to the prince of Savoy, 
gives us a lift of the editions of his famous work from Portal, 





¢* Gynxc. Comment. a Spachio, Hilt, 2. pag. 150. 
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and quotes what the ¢ illuftrious Haller, whofe judgment no man 
can call in queftion!” fays of him in his Biblioth. Chirurg. Dr. 
H. is, however, more fuccefsful in his defence of Villanova, 
whom he calls ‘ the venerable o¢togenarian.’—‘ A fondnefs for 
the marvellous,’ im Mr. S., ‘is prominent in many of’ Rouf- 


fet’s * hiftories ; in none more than in the cafe communicated 
by his friend Villanova, who accomplifbed the delivery by ap- 
plying the a€tual cautery, fo as to penetrate through the abdo- 
minal mufcles and uterus.’ Dr. H. gives us the cafe at full 
length, whence * it is evident,’ as Dr. H. obferves, * that 
Villanova only gave directions for the opening of a large 
abfcefs in the abdomen of two unimpregnated females, who re- 
covered, and afterwards bore children!’ ‘ by pufhing an actual 
cautery to the fundus uteri!’ Which moft excites our wonder, 
the inaccuracy of Mr. S., or the credulity of Dr. H.! But 
pafling over ten pages of quotations, which Mr. 5, gives us 
from Parey, Mauriceau, and Dionis, confifting of inveétives 
againft the operation, and in which Dr. H. proves Mr. S. to 
have fupprefled paflages lefs favorable to his own opinion, we 
at length come to the point in queftion. When the pelvis is 
fo narrow that the child cannot be brought through the natural 
patlages, is the Czfarean operation to be had recourfe to? Mr. 
>. admits the operation ‘to have been fuccefsful on the conti- 
nent in one or two initances;’ but in the very next page he 
tells us that, ‘ having been uniformly fatal in this country, it 
muft be abandoned, or the patient will be doomed to inevitable 
deftruction ;’ and, blaming Dr. Denman for having ‘ fuppofed a 
cafe in which it may become expedient,’ he goes on to fay : 

Pp. 31.—* Led by ideal glory *, like the French praétitioners, and 
others on the continent, or fome other motive, it is far from being 
improbable that a man, lefs qualified to judge than Doctor Denman, 
fhall fancy that he has hit on this identical cafe, and, under the fup- 
pofed fanétion of the dodtor’s opinion, he fhall unneceflarily perform 
this operation. Ifa putrid foetus fhould be extraéted, and, as might 
be expected, the patient fhould die in confequence of the operation, 
would another, and yet another attempt be neceflary to afcertain its 
impropriety? . How many lives then fhall be facrificed for the poffi- 
bility of one recovery? Would it not be better that a woman fhould 
die undelivered, rather than, contrary to all precedent among us, 
and the rules of art, fhe fhould be configned to fuch an end? Life 
is in the hands of God! and as there are cafes of recovery by the 
powers of nature, working an outlet by abfcefles, and in other 
ways, the only hope for the patient’s furviving is by a reliance on 
her aid.’ ‘ 

«« * The ideal glory of the operation has, perhaps, had its influ- 
ence in France and fome other parts of the continent.” Denmaa, 
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Dr. H. replies by givine fynoptical tables “of the cafes in 
which the mothers died in Scotland, afid in England; and in which 
the opetation has preferved the life of the mother in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. ‘The unfuccefsful cafes enumeérated are 15, 
the fuccefsful ones 2; but if we except the operation perforthad 
by Mr. Clarke *, which, as Dr. H. obferves, was not a cafe of 
i yllesetensia, the unfuccefsful cafés will amount to 14. ‘The 
two cafes alledged to have been fuccefsful are one’ related by 
Mr. Barlow, ot which an account is given in the volume of 
Medical Records aad Refearches#, and which Mr. S. and 
Dr. H. concur in- rejecting as a cafe of Hyfterotomia, arid 
another faid to have been performed by a midwife in Ire- 
land; but as the fargeon who relates the cafe, did not fee the 
operation performed, there is great reafon to believe that the 
_ child was merely extraéted from the cavity of the abdomen; and 
Dr. H., who doubts whether his own pupil, Mr. Barlow, ac» 
tually made an incifion into the utetus, will furely not give 
more credit to the evidence of an © illiterate wornan,”’ who madé 
fo little preparation for fuch an operation, as ‘to be obliged * to 
hold the lips of the wound: together till one went’a mile, and 
returned with filk, and the common needles which taylors ufe f.’ 
The chances, therefore, onthe ground of Britifh experience, 
upon Dr. H.’s, as well as Mr. S.’s principles, are as nothing t0 
14; but hoping, as we afdéntly do, that Mr. Barlow act 
cut into the uterus, the chances ftand as 1 to 14. °° Dr. H. gives 
us four cafes, from Baudélécque, of gaftrotomy performed with 
fuccefs, where the child * had efcaped through a laceratéed wound 
of the uterus into the cavity of the abdomen,’ alledging, ‘ as 
lacerated wounds are confeflédly more dangerous than wounds 
made with a fharp inftrument,’ that ¢ thefe cafes fhew clearly 
that,’ the conftitution * will fuftain, without the lofs of life, an 
injury greater than the Cafarean cperation.’ * If you fhould be 
inclined,’ fays Dr. H., “to deny this pofition with regard to 
wounds of the uterus, you muft then acknowledge. that it 
would be an improvement in performing this operation to. punc- 
ture the uterus, and afterwards tear it in fuch a manneér as to 
allow the child to be extraéted’ We muft own ourlelyes 
of this opinion; and in fupport of it we alledge, that a dan- 
gerous hemorrhage is lefs likely to happen from a lacerated 
wound, than from a wound made by a finely cutting inftrument, 
and in confirmation of this opinion, we appeal to the fuccefsful 
termination of thefe very cafes, of that of Mr. Barlow, adopt- 
iig for a moment Dr. H.’s idea of that cafe, and of the fame 
happy event which is faid to have taken place in three other 
caiesy which Dr. H. gives us immediately after. «Phe firit is 
that of a * negro woman, who,’ we are told, * performed the 





* Mem. Med. Soc. iii. 197. + See Anal. Rev. Vol. xxvii. 
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Czefarean operation on herfelf, with a b/unt butcher’s knife, the 
‘point of which was broken off*.’ In the fecond, the uterus 
was wounded by the horn of a bullock, and the wound followed 
by a rupture of the uterus+. And in the third cafe, in confe- 
9, oat of a fimilar accident, the arm of the foetus protruded 
through the wound; which laft the furgeon was obliged to en- 
large to the extent of four inches t. 

r. H., in proof that the operation of the fection of the 
uterus is not invariably fatal to the mother, on the continent at 
leaft, refers us to Simon in the Mem. de l’Acad. de Chirurg. 
i. 3.3 gives us an extract from a German tranflation of a treatife 
of Lauverjat, a living French author, who is faid to have per- 
formed the operation five times, and thrice with fucceis; and 
another from Baudelocque, who mentions two cafes performed 
by furgeons with whom he was acquainted ; and a third from the 
Journ. de Med. for 1770. He mentions the favorable opinion 
of M. Tenon, and that of M. Hoffman, as given in conver- 
fation to Dr. Garthfhore, and Prof. Hamilton of Edinburgh, 
refpecting the fuccefs of the operation in France and Ger- 
many. . Tenon afferted that 78 women had been faved by 
it at the Hotel Dieu of Paris, fince their firft practifing the ope- 
ration; and M. Hoffman, that it had been very often fuccefsful 
in different parts of Germany within the laft ten years. We 
fhall be happy to hear all the evidence which can be produced in 
its favour by Dr. H. in his promifed treatife on Caefarean births, 
and the more circumftantial he is in relating all the minutiz of 
the cafes, the better. ‘Till then we think, with Mr. S., that 
Britifh pra€titioners are not juftified in having recourfe to the 
Jeéiion of the uterus, (for Dr. H. ufes the term Cefarian fection 
in an ambiguous manner,) without having previoufly attempted 
al] other means; as delivery by the crotchet, which Doctors 
Ojborn and Clarke have fhewn to be practicable in cafes wherein 
the fection of the utérus had before been reforted to; or, where 
that is found on trial to be impracticable, the divifion of the 
fymphyfis pubis, as propofed by W. Hunter, and recommended 
by Mr. S. To this Dr. H. replies: 

p. 128.—* By adopting the project of Dr. Hunter, in fuch ex- 
treme cafes of diftortion, you have, I believe, manifefted greater, 
intrepidity than any other practitioner, in this kingdom at leaft, for 





* Dr. Simmons, in his Med. Journ. vii. 61, from the information 
of Dr. Morton, who attended the woman. Dr. Hull gives the cafe 
from Mofeley on Trop. Dif. vol. i. But it does not appear that Dr. 
Mofeley vifited the patient. 

+ Default’s Chirurg. Journal, by Gofling, ii. 277. 

t Dr. Simmons’s account of it in Med. Journ. xi. 146, from Fritfe 
in Schmucker’s Chirargical Effays, vol. iii. The patient died in her 
next pregnancy, from an effufion of blood into the cavity of the 
abdomen, a circumfance which Dr. H. fhould not have omitted to 
mention. 
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I have never heard of one, who had the Aardiefe ever to think of 
putting it in execution. Inftead of this, however, I fhould, from 
your ingenuity, have expected the fuggeftion of fome new operation. 
What do you think of an Exfe&io Symphyfis Pubis? Would not a 
complete, and dextrdus removal of the anterior portion of the pel- 
vis be preferable in the extreme cafe of diftortion, fpecified by you, 
to the mere divifion of the iymphyfis?’ 

We think a divifion of the. offa pubis as near as may be 
to the fymphyfis pubis preferable to a divifion of the fymphyfis, 
and likely to be attended with fewer future inconveniences, 
injuries done to bones being more eafily repaired than thofe done 
to cartilages. Dr. H. objects to W. Hunter’s propofal, that 
the fymphytis is fometimes offified ; but furely a faw ts as eafily 
managed as a knife. And to deter practitioners from having 
recourie to the compound operation, he gives two cafes from 
Baudelocque, in one of which the fymphyfis pubis was feparated, 
and in the other the fection of the uterus performed. The 
patient in the former inftance died at the end of eleven days, 
poflibly for want of proper medical treatment, and the latter in 
a few days, but what remedies were employed we are not told. 
The child however was preferved in the latter inftance, and 
Baudelocque, as it fhould feem for this reafon, calls the “ con 
du&” of the gentleman who performed the latter operation, 
“¢ much more prudent.” Indeed the fimple prefervation of life 
appears to be the leading object of the advocates for the fection 
of the uterus. 

« Let me here afk you,’ fays Dr. H. to Mr. S., Pp. 153, ‘ if you, 
apon reflection, can think it advifeable that a child fhould be abfo- 
lutely facrificed, for the mere probadility of being able to deliver the 
mother ? 

‘ For my own part, after much refleétion upon the fubje&t, Iam 
induced to believe, that the deftruétion of a child by Embryulcia is 
a juftifiable homicide only, when performed with a certainty of ef- 
fecting the delivery, and a confiderable expetation, or a high degree 
of probability, of preferving the life of the parent. Iam decidedly 
of opinion, that it ought not to be practifed as an experiment, upon 
a@ bare probability of being able to accomplifh the delivery. I there- 
fore declined the operation of Embryulcia in the two cafes of 
Ann Lee, and Ifabel Redman; becaufe I was well affured, that 
I could not have delivered them, after having had recourfe to this 
very painful and fhocking expedient. And I performed the Cefarean 
operation, by which means I preferved one life, and J am fatisfhed, 
from the infpection of the bodies after death, that no pra¢titioner 
could have done more.’ 

Thefe cafes Dr. H. bas given at length, with plates illuftrating 
the dimenfions of the pelves. 

In the cafe of Ann Lee, the attending prattitioners were, P. 
167, ‘ of opinion that the delivery could not be accomplifhed by the 
crotchet. | 

‘ We examined the poor creature once more, and after a conful- 
tation of great length, in which every circumftance of the cafe was 
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fully confidered, we were unanimoufly of opinion, that there. was 
very little chance for the recovery of the mother, and that the 
Cefarean operation, as giving the only chance of preferving the 
child’s life, was the molt eligible practice that could be adopted, 
and much preferable to fuffering the poor woman to die unde- 
livered.’ 

A dead child was extracted by a tran/verfe incifion of the 
uterus, and the patient expired fix hours after the operation. 
In Ifabel Redman, though the operation was performed fo early 
as at the end of twenty-four hours from the commencement of 
labour, a living child was extracted by a longitudinal incilion, 
but the patient died in about twenty-two hours after the opera- 
tion. On an examination of the bodies, no union appeared to 
have taken place in the lips of the wounds in the uterus. The 
coagula of blood were only from two to five ounces, ‘ In Lee 
the peritonzum invefting the hypogaftric region and inferior 
portion of the body and cervix uteri, exhibited ftrong marks of 
inflammation,’ but in Redman no part was inflamed ‘ except a 
portion of the colon near its origin.’ Dr. H. gives us a third 
cafe conimunicated by Mr. Kay ot Forfar, in which the incifion 
was made in an ob/igue direction. A living child was extracted 
and the mother lived to the r1thday. Untortunately the cavity 
of the abdomen was nut examined after death. The external 
incifion. was not healed. 

We recommend that experiments be made on quadrupeds, to 
afcertain the beft mode of dividing the fymphyfis pubis and the 
ofla pubis, and whether, in the fection of the uterus, the lips of 
the wound in the uterus ought not to be united by future. This 
we propofe to have done by pafling a ftrong thread backwards 
and forwards through the lips of the wound in the uterus, by a 
fine round neédle, the thread being fufficiently long to pats 
through the wound in the integuments, that it may at any time 
be withdrawn. We know no ohe more likely to do juftice to 
fuch propofals than Dr, Haighton; but if the advocates for the 
fection of the uterus will {till continue their experiments on the 
human fubject, we yet with the Jaft mentioned experiment to be 
tried, and in fupport of it we refer them to their favorite 
Baudelocque, who informs us that the furgeon who performed 
the operation, related in the Journ. de Med. for 1770, “* made 
three ftitches in the uterus, and the operation had all podflible 
fuccefs.” 

We cannot conclude without expreffing our difapprebation of 
Mr. S.’s conduct, fo far as we are enabled to judge’ of it from 
the books before us. Fle ought not to have made an unfuc- 
cefSful operation of a fellow praétitioner in the fame town the 
fubject of a pamphlet addrefied to unprofeffional readers, on 
whofe account it hould feem he has inferted fo many and fo long 
quotations from books in the poffeflion of every accoucheur = 
for in giving directions for that very operation, ‘all traces of 
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which,’ he hopes, * will in future be banifhed from profeffional 
books, atid which,’ he fays, ‘ ftands recorded only to difgrace 
the art,’ he obferves, ‘ the unprofe/fonal reader, who fhall have 
witnefled the infpe€tion of the abdomen of a dead body, ‘will 
form a tolerably correct notion of the manner of operating from 
what has been faid above.’ His obfervations ought to have been’ 
communicated to the publie through the channel of fome medi- 
cal fociety, and without any allufion to Dr. H. or Dr. Le 
Saffier, and Mefits. Hall, Brigham, and Tomlinfon, under 
whofe fanction the operation was: performed. Or, had he 
waited for the appearance of a treatife on the fubject by Dr. H., 
which Dr. H. tells ‘us had been announced in‘the hewfpapers, 
he would then have perfornied a duty by decrying a practice 
which he might confider as injurious to mankind. “But Dr. H,. 
afferts that Mr. 8. fpoke of the operation immediately after it 
had been performed in terms of high condemnation, and that he 
announced his pamphlet in'a Manchefter new/paper within lefs 
than a fortnight afterwards, with a view, Dr. H. aflerts, <td 
deftroy the character of a man, whofe fhort refidence in the 
town had. not afforded him a fufficient opportunity of making 
his profeffional attainments generally known, and to injure his 
coadjutors in the eftimation of their townfmen.’? Unlefs Mr.°S. 
can refute thefe charges, we hope the perfonal controverly will 
ceafe ; but when Dr. H. fhall give to the public his promifed’ 
treatife, in which we hope to fee no relics of perfonal animofity,: 
we with it to undergo a careful and difpaffionate examination, rm’ 
which the parties engaged may act as impartial jitrors, declaring 
folethnly what they beliéve to be true, rather than as eloquen 

ap LOFAtESy each folicitous only to gain over the multitude to his 
ide. 

_ But to.return to the remaining contents of Mr, S.’s pamphlet, 
In his obfervations on cancer, $ certain .celebrated empirics’ of, 
Lancafhire,; appear to be the objects of his critical cenfure. -A 
patienty whoie name ought to have been mientioned, bei 
treated without fuccefs for a carious tibia by Mr. S., pat hinfeif 
under the caré of Meflrs. ‘Taylor. In a few weeks he returned, 
and died in-ten days. Two cafes of an enlargement of the 
mamma faid to have been called cancers by the Whitworth 
doétors; were cured by leeches and an embrocation of infufion 
of hemlock with litharge of vinegar, and Dr. Ferriar relates 
that a pimiple, which they had called a bleeding’eaneer, was cured’. * 
by reft. . What would thefe gentleman fay if others were to 
publifh accounts of’ all the cafes in which their fkilf had proved: 
ineffectual, or in which they had miftaken the nature of the-ma- 
lady? Mr. Si relates. the eafe afforded in an ulcerated canterous 
mamma by «giving twelve drops of Dr. Fowler’s ion. ‘of 
arfenic thrice‘a day. In five or fix weeks the pain abated, ‘and 
the ufe of opium became ‘unineteflary. Increafing thedofé to 
fifteen drops occafioned an —. of the fymptoms. 
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On the fubje& of the cow-pox, Mr. S. inoculated three chil- 
dren with a thin yellowith fluid from the inflamed heel of a horfe 
before any drefiing had been applied, but the punctures healed 
up in four days. He inferted a browniih ichorous fluid from the 
heel of a horte in a high ftate of inflammation, in the teats of 
two cows, and in the arms of three children, but ‘ neither in- 
flammation nor difeafe of any kind enfued.’ “I’wo cows were 
inoculated with the matter of fmall-pox, but no perceptible 
change occurred. The cow-pox is faid to be unknown in 
Cheihire and Lancafhire. Te 


Art. xuvit. Ap Inquiry concerning the Hiftory of the Cow-pox, 
principally with a View to fuperfede and extinguifh the Smallpox. 
By George Pearfon, M. pb. F.R.S. Phyfician to St, George’s 
Hofpital, of the College of Phyficians, &c. 8vo. 116 pages. 
Price 3s. Johnfon. 1798. 

Our author is of the number of thofe who, giving credit to 
Dr. Jenner * for accurate obfervation, indulge the pleafing 
hope that by means of this newly difcovered animal poifon we 
may be enabled to extinguifh the fmall pox. The fubject had 
lony engaged our author’s attention. 

‘ When I was in company’ fays Dr. P. ¢ with the late Mr. Jobn 
Hunter, about nine years ago, I heard him communicate the in- 
formation he had received from Dr. Jenner, that in Gloucefterthire 
an infectious diforder frequently preyailed among the milch cows, 
named the Cow Pox, in which there was an eruption on their teats 
—that thofe who milked fuch cows were liable to be affected with 
poftulous eruptions on their hands, which were alfo called the Cow 
Pox,—that fuch perfons as had undergone this difeafe could not be 
infected by the variolous poifon,—and that, as no patient had been 
known to die of the Cow Pox, the practice of inoculation of the 
poifon of this difeafe, to fuperfede the Small Pox, might be found, 
on experience, to be a great improvement in phyfic. 

« IT noted thefe obfervations, and conftantly related them, when 
on the fubjeét af the Small Pox, in every courfe of leétures which I 
have given fince that time.’ 

The faét, our author obferves, was mentioned by Dr, Adams 
of Madeira, in his ingenious work on morbid poifonst; by 
Mr. Rolph, furgeon, at ‘Thornbury, Gloucefterfhire ; in Gim- 
bernat on the femoral hernia, tranflated by Dr. Beddoes, p. 63. ; 
and by Dr. Woodville in his hiftory pf inoculation, i. 3.. Our 
author, with a view to inveftigate a fubje& which promifed to be 
fo uieful to mankind, togk every eppertunity of obtaining farther 
information ‘refpecting it ; and in this pamphlet he prefents us 





* © Inquiry into the caufes and effects of the variolz vaccine,’ of 
which a pretty full account was given in Analyt. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 68, 

+ « Analyt. Rev. vol. xxiy. p. 262. 

43 ‘ Analyt. Rev, O.S. Vol. xxvi, p. 126. 
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not only with the refult of his inquiries, but with fuch conclue - 
fions as appear to him to be fairly deducible from what is hi- 
therto known. We learn from our author’s correfpondents, 
that the difeafe occurs, not only in Gloucefterfhire, but in 
Somerfetfhire, Devonfhire, Dorfetfhire, Wiltthire, Hampfhire, 
Buckinghamfhire, Leicefterthire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and in the 
neighbourhood of London, and that it appears chiefly in 
fpring, from February to May, and fometimes alfo in autumn 
and winter. Dr. Jenner’s obfervations receive a very ample , 
confirmation, the common people and medical praétitioners all 
agreeing that the Cow Pox has never been known to prove 
fatal either to cows or man, and that it renders the conftitution 
of man unfufceptible of the action of the variolous poifon, 

Our author arranges the facts furnithed by Dr. J.’s work, 
and his own correfpondents, under the following pofitions. 

‘ 1. Perfons who have undergone the fpecific fever and local 
difeafe, occafioned by the Co Pox infeétion communicated. in the 


accidental way, who had not undergone the {mall pox, are thereby 
rendered unfufceptible of the fmall pox.’ 


Our author meeting at Mr. Willan’s farm, Marybone, with 
three men fervants who had had the Cow Pox, but not the 
{mall pox, he inoculated them twice, but without fuccefs. One 
of thefe is ftated never to have had the chicken pox ; we could 
therefore wifh he were inoculated with the matter of the chicken 
pox, in order to afcertain whether the Cow Pox may not render 
the human conftitution infufceptible of this morbid poifon alfo. 

‘ z. Perfons who have been affected with the fpecific fever and 
peculiar local difeafe by inoculation of the Cow Pox infection, who 


had not previoufly undergone the fmall pox, are thereby rendered 
unfufceptible of the fmall pox.’ 


This propofition is merely a repetition of the preceding one, 
becaufe, according to our author’s view of the matter, the difeafe 
is never communicated but by the application of Cow Pox 
matter to a wound in the cuticle. Perfons, however, have 
heen known to have been intentionally infected, as a mean of 
fecuring themfelves from the fmall pox. A man near Bridport, 
in Dortetfhire, was infected in three places in his hand by a 
needle. Inabout a week he became feverifh, continuing fo four 
or five days. He was afterwards inoculated with fmall pox 
matter twice by the grandfather of Mr. Downe of Bridport, and 
twice by his father, without fuccefs. ‘ I know,’ fays Mr. D. 
¢ that a medical man in this part of the country,’ poffibly one of 
the gentlemen juft mentioned, ‘ was injured in his practice, by 
a prejudice raifed unjuftly, that he intended to fubititute the Cow 
Pox be the fmall pox. So great an enemy to improvement are 
the prejudices of the public in the country.” Mr. Dolling, of 
Blandford, in the fame county, relates that Mr. Juftings of Ax- 
minfter inoculated his wife and children with Cow Pox matter, 
and that they were afterwards inoculated with {mall pox matter 
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without effect. Thefe are probably the facts which the Rev, 
Herman Drewe communicated many years ago to his relative 
Sir G. Baker, pbyfician in London, £ but the ftatement not 
obtaining credit, the papers were not publithed,’ as they ought 
to have been in a fourth volume of the Medical Tranfactions, 
and have been fince loft, Such is, not unfrequently, the fate 
of many valuable papers communicated to focieties who publith 
yoluines at uncertain, and o/cen diftant intervals. Sometimes 
their councils fleep over them, and fometimes individual members 
appropriate them to their own ufe! 

P. 42.‘ 3, The difeafe produced by inoculating with the matter 
of the Cow Pox does not differ from the difeafe produced by inacu- 
lation with the matter from the human animal; nor is any difference 
obferved in the effects of the matter from the firft human fubject 
infected from the brute animal, or from the matter generated, iuc- 
ceflively, in the fecond, third, fourth, or fifth human creature, fram 
its origin in the brute,’ ° 

P. 43.—* 4. A perfon having been affected with the fpecific 
fever, and local difeafe, cttlicds by the Cow Pox paifon, is liable. 
to be again affected as before by the fame poifon; and yet fuch 
perfon is not fufceptible of the fmall pox. | 

‘ I find that moft part of the profeffional men are extremely re- 
Juctant in yielding their aifent to this fact. Some, indeed, reject it 
in the moi unqualified terms. ‘They are not averfe from admitting 
the evidence, that the Cow Pox may affe& the fame conftitution re- 
peatedly ; or even that a perfon having had this difeafe, is unfuf- 
ceptible of the fmall pox ; but that the conftitution haying fuffered: 
the Cow Pox, fhould fill be fufceptible of this difeafe, and not be 
fufceptible of the fmall pox, is an affertion with regard to. which 
they demur to, acquicfce.’ 

| So do we, becaufe it is only on the two following inftances 
that Dr. J. has eftablithed his pofition. Eliz. Wynne had the 
Cow Pox in 1759, but § in a very flight degree, one very 
finall fore only breaking out on the little finger of the left hand, 
and fcarcely any perceptible indifpolition following it.’ . In 1797 
fhe was inoculated with the miatter of {mall pox, but without 
effect.* ‘¢ In.1798 the caught the Cow Pox, and on the 8th. 
day after fhe received the infection fhe complained of general 
laffitude, fhiverings alternating with heat, coldnefs of the ex- 
tremities, and a quick and irregular pulfe, all which fymptoms 
were preceded by a pain in the axilla, and-on her hand. was one: 
large puftulous fore.’ If Doétors J. and. P. will. reconfider. this 
cafe, we think they will be of, opinion, with,us, that as the fir{t 
attack of Cow Pox. was, merely a-local affection, unaccompanied 


. by fever, it did not render the conftitution unfufceptible of the 


{mall pox, and that,her not receiving the fmall pox. was an acci- 
dental circumftance arifing from other caufes. As for W. Smith, 
the firft difeafe was what we would call veriela equina, and 
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whether 
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whether the firft attack of Cow Pox was attended with fever 
or not, we are not informed, 

‘ 5. A perfon is fufceptible of the Cow Pox, who has antes 
cedently been affected with the fmall pox :’ but Dr. J. ob- 
ferves, ‘ that thofe who have had the {mall pox either efcape the 


Cow Pox, or have it flightly,’ which is confirmed by Dr. P.’s. 


correfpondents. Dr. P., however, met with a perfon who at- 
tefted that he had fuffered the Cow Pox, though long before that 
time he had gone through the fmall pox. We with Dr. P. 
would endeavour to afcertain whether or not in this patient 
the Cow Pox was attended with fever. 

P.50.—* 6. The’ Cow Pox is not communicated in the ftate of 
efluvia, or gas; nor by adhering to the fkin, in an imperceptibly’ 
{mall quantity ; nor {carce, unlefs it be applied to divifions of the fkin, 
hy abrafions, punctures, wounds, &c.’ 

P. 53.—* 7. The local affection in the Cow Pox, produced in the 
cafual way, is generally more fevere, and of longer daration, than 
ufually happens in the local affection in the inoculated fmall pox; 
but in the Cow Pox the fever is in no cafe attended with fymptoms 
which denote danger, ner has it, in any inftance, been known to 
prove mortal.’ 

Dr. P. ought here to have added, that the local affe€tion in 
the Cow Pox, produced by inoculation, is as mild, and of as 
fhort duration as ufually happens in the local affeétion in the 
inoculated {mall pox, in fupport of which he might have cited 
Jenner, p. 37—44. He would alfo have added, had Mr, 
Frewfter’s letter reached him intime, that many pregnant 
women had been known to have had the Cow Pox, but that 
none of them had mifcarried. 

P. 58.—-* 8. No confequential difeafe, which fhould be attributed 
to the Cow Pox, has been obferved ; nor has any difeafe been excited, 
to which there previoufly exifted a difpofition; nor has it been dif- 
covered to produce a pre-difpofition to particular difeafes.’ 

P. 59.—* 9. Lhe Cow Pox infeGtion may produce the peculiar 
local difeafe belonging to it, but without the diforder of the confti« 
tution; in which cafe, the conftitution is liable to be infe¢ted by the 
fmall pox infe&tion.’ 


Dr. P. very juftly obferves that, p. 60, ‘It has been found that 


the ufual local difeafe of the inoculated fmall pox may occur, unat- 


tended by.a diforder of the whole conftitution ; bat yet the matter . 


af fuch local fmall pox will, in other perfons, produce not only the 
local difeafe, but general eruption and fever: and that the perfon 
who had undergone this local {mall pox only, will be infected at a 
future time, fo as to have both the‘ordinary local difeafe and fever 
of the {mall pox, with eruptions.’ 7 , 

Our author, from a view of the whole of the evidence, is 
induced to confider inoculation with the matter of Cow Pox 
as far preferable to that with the matter of {mall pox, and in 
cafes of pregnancy, infancy, dentition, and the valetudinary {tate 
too often induced by meafles, hooping cough, &c. and where 
petfons have iuch a dread of the final pox as not to fubmit to 
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inoculation, and in feafons in which the fmall pox is more’ than 
ufuatly fatal, he ftrongly recommends the inoculation of the 
Cow Pox in its ftead. It has been thought by many, ‘ that 
the mortality of the {mail pox has been in a greater proportion 
fince than before the introdu€tion of inoculation, from the ex- 
tenfive diflemination of it by inoculation,’ but this is an objec- 
tion to which inoculation with the matter of Cow Pox is not 
expoied, the Cow Pox not being communicable but by the ap- 
plication of the infection to the divided cuticle. He wifhes 
alfo, that obfervers would remark whether the Cow Pox may 
not preferve the conftitution of cows from the mutrain, and that 
of man from other morbific poifons, befides the variolous, as 
chicken pox, meafles, ulcerous fore throat, hooping cough, 
fyphilis, &c. to which we may add hydrophobia. Perhaps the 
application of Cow Pox matter to the wound infli€ted by an 
animal laboring under rabies, where the furrounding parts 
cannot be fafely removed by the knife, by converting it into a 
Cow Pox ulcer, may poflibly prevent it from afluming the hy- 
drophobic action, and it may not be amifs to apply it to can- 
cerous ulcers. 

With regard to the origin of the difeafe, Dr. P. differs from 
Dr. J. p. 83. f 

‘ I have found that in many farms the Cow Pox breaks out, al- 
though no new comer has heen introduced into the herd; although 
the milkers do not come in conta with horfes; although there 
are no greafed horfes; and even although there are no horfes kept 
en the Farm? 

Mr. Woodman, however, furgeon at Aylefbury, is faid to 
have had, Pp, 85, 

** A notion of the Cow Pox originating from the fore heels of 
horfes.”” ‘ And feveral male fervants at the milk farms near London 
faid, ‘* there was fuch a notion entertained in feveral parts in the 
country, whatever might be its foundation.” 

We would fuggeft to Drs. J. and P. the inquiry whether the 
fores on the heeis of horfes, which have the greafe, may not be 
changed into Cow Pox fores, and become capable of com- 
RR tt to man a difeafe fomewhat different from the Cow 

ox. ; 

Dr. P. objects to the name given to the difeafe by Dr. J., but 
it appears to us without reafon, We think that it ought, with 
the chicken pox, to be referred to the genus Variola. 

We are happy to have it in our power to add, from a printed 
letter, dated March 12, fent by Dr. P. to his correfpondents, 
that upwards ‘of 160 patients, from 2 weeks to 40 years of 
age, principally infants, have been inoculated fince the 2oth of 
Jan. by Dr. Woodville and Dr. P. feparately ; that none of the 
patients were confidered as dangeroufly ill; that none of thefe 
patients fince inoculated for the imall pox, who were above 69 
in number, ‘took the difeafe; that the local infection in the 
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inoculated part was, on the whole, lefS confiderable, and of 
fhorter duration than in the inoculated fmall pox; that in man 

of the cafes, eruptions appeared on the body, fome of ‘which 
could not be diftinguiihed from the {mall pox ; that at Berkely, 
Dr. J. has continued his trials of inoculation with Cow Pox 
matter, fent from London, with good fuccefs ; and that Dr. 
Woodville has a pamphlet on the fubjeét in the prefs. T. 


Art. xitviit. Annales de Chimie, &c. i.e. Annals of Che- 
mifiry, or a Collection of Memoirs, relative to Chemiftry, and the 
Arts dependent upon it. By Citizens Guyion, Monge, Ber- 
thollet, Fourcroy, Adet, Haflenfratz, Séguin, Vauquelin, 

_C. A. Prieur, Chaptal, and Van Mons. Vol. XXIx. 8vo. 
336 pages. Price 6s. in numbers. Paris. 1799. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the great political changes which have, 
of late years, intertered to divert their attention from, and to 
impede their progrefs in, the cultivation of fcientific inquiries, 
we {till behold the French philofophers in feveral of the depart- 
ments of fcience, and particularly in chemilftry, ftanding forth 
confpicuous, and generally fuccefsful, candidates for the palm 
of eminence. The well-earned and well-known reputation at- 
tached to the names of the principal conduétors of the Annales 
de Chimie is fufficient to enfure, at all times, an ample re- 
compence to the inquifitive ftudent of nature, in perufin 
every product of their labors, whether occupied in original 
refearches, or in examining and communicating the experi- 
ments and theories of others. 

We haften to give our readers an analyfis of the principal 
articles in the laft volume of this interefting work, in the order 
in which they prefent themfelves. 

Experiments on the Excrements of Hens, compared with the 
Nourifoment which they take; and Reflections on the Formation of 
the Shell of the Egg. By Cit. Vauquelin.—This writer finds 
rooo parts of egg-fhells to confift of 0,896 carbonate of 
lime, 0.057 phofphate of lime, and 0,047 animal gluten. 
He has convinced himfelf, that this very abundant feparation of 
carbonate of lime from the blood is performed by the kidneys. 
Tn endeavouring to throw fome light upon the produdtion of 
this matter, which, when we eftimate the weight of the eggs, 
and the frequency with which they are laid, in connection with 
this calculation, indicates a procefs of fuch furprizing extent, 
Cit. V. dire&ts his experiments principally to the compara- 
tive examination of the faces of the Ry and thofe of the 
cock ; and to the relation between the component parts of the 
food of the hen, and thofe of her excrements. The refult of 
the former of thefe experiments is not very fat’sfaGtory. It 
appears that, befides the quantity of carbonate af lime em ployed 
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im the formation of the eggs, the proportion of this falt af. 
forded by the refidue of the faces of the hen, after calcination, ftill 
exceeded that procured from the refidue of an equal quantity of 
the faces of the cock: and the author can give no folution to the 
queition, why the quantity of carbonate of lime contained in 
the feces of the cock doee not correfpond moré nearly with that 
found in the eggs and feces of the hen, bat by obferving 
that ‘ hens, during the time of their laying take at leaft two 
er three times more novrifhment than cocks.’ His obferva- 
tion that the feces of the hen are much more poor, (maigres, ) 
arid accompanied with much lefs cretaceous matter, during the 
time of het laying, than they are at other times, and than thofe 
of the cock are at all times, adds nothing to the explanation, 
which is far from being fatisfaétory. ! 

He obferves by the way, that this white cretaceous mattér, 
in which the faces of the cock are always enveloped, but which 
accompanies that of the hen only during the time when fhe. 
is not laying, appears to be ua vérifable albumen, or white of 
eggs; and thence infers that the opinion of the country people, 
that cocks occafionally lay: des ¢/péces d’eufs, is not altogether 
ridiculous or improbable. f . 

Cit. V. next proceeds to examine the relation between the 
food of hens and their different excrements.. He begins this; 
part of his experiments by analyfing a quantity of oats, from, 
483,838 grammes of which he obtained by calcination a refi-, 
due of 15,285 ; or, exprefling the proportion: in decimal frac-, 
tions, 0.031. This refidue he found to contain 0.393 of, 
phofphate of lime, and 0.607 of pure filex.. Having con- 
tmed a laying hen, he fed her with the fame quantity of oats, 
viz. 483.838 grammes, which fhe eat in ten days, during which 
time fhe laid four eggs. The particulars; of this experiment; 
are very inaccurately related, efpecially the .analyfis of. the 
faces. ‘The refult we give in the authog’s own werds. 

‘ Thus the feces of a hen, which hadeaten only 439,938 grammes, 
of oats in ten days, have afforded, on analyfis, 2.547 grammes of car- 
bonate of lime, which, joined to the 19.743 grammes, forming the 
fhells of the eggs, which fhe had laid in that interval, make 22.29 
grammes, Of which the oats did not contain a fingle particle. They’ 
have yielded, moreover, 11.944 grammes of phofphate of lime,’ 
whilft 483.838 grammes of oats gave only 5.944 grammes.’ 

He further obferves that the feces contained 1.274 grammes 
lefs of filex.than he had found in the oats. Cit. V. leaves us 
in the dark as to the folution of thefe phenontena, and only, 
obferves in. conclufion that, whatever it muy be, it is evi- 
dent ‘ that a confiderable quantity of lime, as well in the ftate of | 
carbonate asin that of phofphate, has been formed in the organs 
of the hen, and that a certain quantity of {{lex has difappeared.’ 

. The experiments do not appear to have been well directed, nor 
accurately conducted ; and Cif, V. fays, that he does not himfelf 
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place an entire confidence in their refults; but. propofes to 
recommence them, and to vary them in different ways. We 
hope he will apply his experiments to hens before they begin 
to lay, as well as during and after the feafon of laying ; and that 
he will alfo extend them to different f{pecies of birds. | | 
Opufcules Chimiques de Pierre Bayen, member of the national 
Infiitute of France, Sc. extratied by Citizen Bouillon Lagrange, 
‘This paper gives a fummary ot Bayen’s chemical works, occu- 
pied chiefly by the analyfes of minerals and mineral waters. It 
is written too much in the ityle of general eulogy. — 
Confideraticns on-the Experiments of Mayow, made at the End of 
the 17th of Century: extracted from the Dictionnaire Lncyclopédique, 
v. 3d. Art. Chimie, by Citizen Fourcrey.—Cutizen Fourcroy is 
folicitous to refeue the name of our countryman Mayew from 


the obfcurity which has fo long involved his memory. The ftrik- 


ing analogy which he exhibits between both the outlines of the 
feveral experiments and the principles of the appagsatus of this 
chemift of the laft century and thoie of the prefent.day, is cere 
tainly a fufficient evidence of his title to bear a honorable ftation 
in the lift of the fathers of {cience. 

* Without doubt,’ fays our author, ¢ if the ingenious Englifh phy 
fician, of whofe works I have here given ananalytis, had contined him- 
{elf to a fimple relation of the phenomena which he had fo well obfesved, 
and to the immediate conclufion which he had at frf{ drawn from them 3 
if he had not wifhed to explain them by hypothefes incomprehenfible, 
and contradicted by the very refults of his own experiments; he would 
have rendered his work much more ftriking, would more have aftonifhed 
the philofophers of his own time, and would not have fallen into that 
unjuft oblivion to which he was fo foon configned. But, in rendering 
juftice to the talents of Mayow, to his ingenious inventions for examin- 
ing the chemical aétion of the air, to his conceptions and deductions, 
fone of which, far fuperior to thofe of even the moft celebrated. philo- 
fophers of his own age, feem to emulate the labors and the difcoveries 
of ours, whilft we vindicate his memory from the inconceivable cony 
tempt with which his contemposaries, even his own countrymen, fo 
jealous oa other occafions of the gloiy of their country, have treated 
his brilliant refearches; a contempt which has had the effect of fling 
the germ of thofe difcoveries, which the views and experiments 
Mayow appeared fo well adapted to bring to light; I ought to obferve, 
that he has not carried fo far as he appeared capable Of doing, the firlt 
ideas which prefented themfelves to him; that the thread which he had 
found foon broke in his hands; that he bas only made the firft opening 
ina mine, of which he did not even fufpect the extent; that he was. 
not himéelf fafliciently aware of the ftriking Gngularity and importance 
of his fire difcoveries; that, inftead of following the experimental 
rout which his new procefies had indicated to him, he delivered him- 
felf up to hypothetical reafonings, which embarraffed his fteps, and 
which, by forcing him on fucceffively to admix and to reject the conden- 
fation, the diminution, the abforption, and the fixation of air, imvolyed 
himin a labyriath of uncestaintiés and ictions; that in fine, 
if he appear (0 difpute with the moit tkiltul modern: philofophers the 
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invention of the pneumato-chemical apparatus, he yet leaves them all 
their celebrity, and ought in no degree to fubtraét from their merit.’ 

Annali di Chimica, &8c. Citizen Brugnatellt’s Annals of Chemiftry 
and of Natural Hiftory, vol. 14. 1797; extratied by Citizen Van 
Mon;.—As probably few of our readers have an opportunity 
of feeing the original work of which this paper prefents an ana- 
lyfis, we fhall lay before them a fummary abftract of the fub- 
jets of the principal articles. The two firft are letters from 
Citizen Volta to Citizen Gren, on galvanifm ; wherein the 
author relates fome experiments in which, by merely bringing 
infulated plates of different metals, as one of tin, and one of 
filver, into contact, he produced in them the exhibition of 
electric phenomena; the former manifefting a pofitive, the 
latter a negative electricity. In repeating the experiment with 
only one of the plates infulated, he found this to be electrified 
in a doubly powerful degree. For the concentration of the elec- 
tric fluid thus excited, he made ufe of a Leyden phial, to which 
he communicated, by conta@, twenty or thirty fucceflive charges 
of this metallic plate; when the phial was found to indicate 
more than twenty degrees on the electrometer, and to be ca- 
pable of giving a {mall fpark. 

The 3d article is an extract from a letter of Dr. Carradori to 
M, Felix Fontana, refpecting the new do@trines of caloric. Dr. 
C. objeéts againft Fourcroy’s doétrine of the fixednefs and in- 
fufibility of bodies denoting only their relative ftates, that it 
is true but to a certain extent; that, in order to become liquid 
or volatile, bodies require, befides a certain quantity of caloric, 
to be in a ftate proper for undergoing this modification ; a {tate 
which depends upon their peculiar affinity with caloric itfelf. 
In fupport of his opinion, the author adduces the inftance of fat 
oils, which cannot be volatilifed without being decompofed, 
and which do not manifeft ebullition, although their heat be 
fuperior to that of boiling water; which is owing to the oily 
particles having no affinity to combine with caloric in the ftate of 
gas. He difapproves Fourcroy’s expreffion of interpofed calo- 
ric; ‘becaufe,’ fays he, ‘ caloric can never be retained in any 
body but by virtue of an attractive force; and this quality of 
attraction he would diftinguifh by the attradtion of camspehtion, 
and the attraéiion of aggregation. As this new doétrine appears 
likely to call forth confiderable attention, we fhall give his ex- 
planation of it in his own words. 

* I have often been aftonifhed,’ fays he, ‘that philofophers have not 
remarked and diftinguifhed a peculiar kind of affinity, which follows 
appropriate laws, as well in the combinations of caloric as in thofe of 
other bodies: I fpeak of the combination* by phyfical attra@ion. The 
caloric which is difengaged from a body by what we call the change of 
its capacity; the falt which is feparated from water by the addition of 





«* I am aware that the word combination is here improper, but language 
furnifhes no other to fupply its place.’ 


alcohol ; 
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a'cohol; the refin which is precipitated from the latter fubftance by 
water, &c. were only phyfcally united to their diffolvents, end are 
precipated only by an. elective phyfical attraéion. Phyfical combination © 
takes place wherever the penetration is perfect, whilft the fubftances 
combined preferve their refpective properties or characters. Wax thus 
‘combines with oils, metals with metals, &c. Phyfical combination 
tikes place in all cafes where homogeneous mixtures are difunited with- 
out experiencing decompofition, or entering into a new compofition, fo 
as to render it impoffible to recover the characters of the fubitances 
which conftituted the mixture. All combinations and decompofitions 
which belong not to this clafs, are to be afcribed to chemical attraction, 
The attraction of aggregation is exercifed only by the particles of the 
fame body upon each other. 

« Applying thefe diftinctions to the theory of the combinations of 
caloric, we may fay that bodies which change their {tate by changing 
their temperature, or which by mixture with other bodies change their 
capacity, only fet at liberty the caloric which was phyfically combined, or, 
only enter into a new phyfical combination. ‘The a¢tivity of this caloric 
is reftrained, and its prefence concealed by the lofs of its fate of liberty, 
in which alone it is capable of acting : as is found to be the cafe in any 
body faturated with another by phyfical combination. Water, for ex- 
ample, holds in folution, or in phyfical combination, all the quantity 
of ice with which it is capable of being charged. ‘The combinations 
of caloric which require to be decompofed by chemical attraction, do 
not appear very numerous. ‘The bafes of the permanent gazes combine 
chemically with caloric; and we may fay that thefe are the only come 
binations of this kind well afcertained.’’ 


Admitting this chemift’s theory of phyfical combination, we 
do not {ce why what are ¢alled the permanent gafes fhould be 
exempted from its application more than any other fubitances, 
May not the caloric and the oxygen be feverally detached from 
oxygenous gas by the intervention of other fubftances, with the 
complete recovery of their refpective properties, and combined 
again at pleafure ? That we have not hitherto been able to ob- 
tain the bafis of oxygenous gas in an uncombined' ftate, is no, 
proof that the various combinations in which it exifts are di- 
reted by chemical rather than by phyfical attraction. We are 
not, however, difpofed at prefent to give any decided opinion 
onthistheory. ‘Lhere iscertainly much obfcurity in the manner 
in which chemifls at prefent employ the term capacity. 

* Caloric,’ fays this writer, ‘ which obeys the law of equilibrium, 
without occafioning any change in the ftate of the body; or caloric 
ise | thermometrical, is only, in fome manner, mechanically come ‘ 

ined with bodies; it is caloric lodged in the interftices of bodies, as 
water lodged in the pores of a fponge, of paper, woollen, &c.’ 

Is not this going back to the zmterps/ed caloric of Fourcroy? * 

In another paper, the fame author controverts the opinion of 
nrcrge* as to the agency of oxygen in the coagulation of albu- 
men. Heexpofed this fubftance to the heat ef boiling water, 
at the fame time excluding it from the contaé& of air by the in- 
terpofition of oil, and found the coagulation to take place as in 
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open air, andevento begin in the part moft fecured from: the aif, 

In an extraét froma report made by Van Mons, on the means 
of regulating the air of the chambers of the fick, we find one or 
two important obfervations, not generally attended to. | Speak ~ 
ing of thé. copious produétion of carbonic ‘acid and ammoniag 
in fuch departments, he finds fault with the pradtice of expofin 
veffels, filled with lime-water ; ‘ which,’ fays-he; * have the ef- 
feét, inall cafes, of leaving or of difcharging back into the air, 
ammoniacal gas, by the Eforption of carbonic acid.’».He is 
perfuaded that Aipeale ftate of health we form more water ; 
in the {tate of ficknefs more carbonic acid. Carbon appears to 
require”a particular degreé of temperature to exercife upon. ox- 
ygen an attraétion ftronger than that of hydrogen.’ 

Citizen Aldini concludes, as a refult of fome electrical ,expe- 
ments, that electricity poffeffes an influence on chemical /ecree 
tions. Hehad obferved alfo, that artificial eleCtricity regulates of 
modifies the exterior form of. bodies; whence he inferred’ that 
natural electricity ought to be provided with the fame facukys 
and he proves it by {now, whiclr effects at one time a ftarry 
form, at another a globular, and at another a flaky one: and 
he hopes that-this oblervation may one day lead philofophers to 
be able to determine, by the fimple’ infpection of the form of 
the fnow, the-kind of eleétzicity which prevailed in the uppey 
regions of the atmofphere at the time of its formation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art du blanchiment des toiles, fils & cotons de tout genre, par’ 
Pajol des Charmes. Par. 1798. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Baudelocque, art des accouchemens, Par. 1796. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Célettine, ou lesépoux fans]’€tre. Hamb. 1798. 4vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d: 
Colons (les) de toutes coleurs, hiftoire d’un établiffement nouveau 
a la céte de Guinée. Berlin. 1798.3, vol. 12mo. 12s. 
Delamethetie, analyfe des trayaux fur les fciences naturelles, ° 
pendant les annegs, 1795, 94-4 97. Par. 1798. 4to. fig. 4s. 6d. 
Duclos, confidérations fur les mceurs. Par. 1798. ‘8v0. 43. : 
Efprit des journaux, pour 1798. 12.vol. 12m. zl. 2s, 
' Melanges extraits des mss. de Mad. Necker, Par. 1798. 3.vol. 18s, 
Mémorres de la fociété. médicale d’emulation, féante a Vécole de 
médecine de Paris, pour l’an 5; Par. 1798. 8vo. 75. 
Nord (le), litéraire, phtyfique & moral, par Olivarius. Kiel. 8vo. 
Dont il en paroit tous les mois un cahier; pour l’année 17¢8, 11. tos. 
Speétateur du Nord, journal politigue, literaire & moral. Haméb. 
1796, 97 &.98. 8vo. chaque année. 11,403, “ 
Vie de Catherine I], Imp.de Ruffie. Varfovie, 1798. 2 vol. 10s, 
Voyage pittorefque de Piftrie & de Ja Dalmatie, par Caffas. Par. 
1798. Les 5 premiers cahiers in fol:, de 6 gravures, chaque liv. 18s. 
Voyage au jardin des plantes, contenant la defcription des galeries 
de Phiftoire naturelle, &c. pax Jauffret. Par. 1798. 12mto. 3s. 





